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In Tune 
By Marion Cook Knight 


OMETIMES God sees what harsh, discordant 
things 
Our hearts are grown, 
And sets about to tune the jarring strings 
With touch his own; * 
Full well we know, though quivering with the strain, 
Whose hand it is, 
For presently there steals, through all our pain, 
His melodies. 
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Thoughts versus Persons 

Persons are always worth more than thoughts. 
The thinker who is more interested in his thoughts 
than he is in persons is not likely to help others by 
his thinking. The one whose chief interest lies in 
helping those nearest to him may be led, through that 
service, into the discovery of thoughts that will help 
a nation or a continent or a world. But even if no 
great thoughts fall to his lot, he has still laid hold on 
that which alone makes life worth living : service. 
When you find yourself'so engrossed in working out 
some great thought that you cannot spare time or energy 
to do anything for those near at hand, throw the 
thought overboard and get back into life and love. 
It is worth more. 

x 


What Not to Tell 


It is rarely a duty to tell another his duty. 
Those whose influence upon others toward duty- 
doing is strongest are those who seldom tell others 
what they ought to do. The man whose opinion 
upon his neighbor's duty is most positive and most 
outspoken is the man to whose opinion people pay 
least attention. One of the most marked sources of 
power in the life and influence of the late H. Clay 
Trumbull was his characteristic refusal to tell other 
individuals what they ought to do. Because of his 
clear vision of the principles of right and wrong his 





counsel in duty-doing was sought beyond most men’s. 
He would gladly express his opinion as to the prin- 
ciple involved as he saw it. ‘‘Then you think I 
ought to do so-and-so, Dr. Trumbull?’’ ‘I cannot 
say as to that; that is for you to decide,’’ was the 
kindly answer ; and from that position he would not 
swerve. As a parent he took the same ground ; 
rarely if ever did he tell a child of his what to do, 
And so he strengthened, instead of weakened, all who 
came to him for counsel. Teachers, parents, and 
friends may well cherish this golden silence. 


x 
Child-Power 


Character is largely measured in units of child- 
life, child-interest, child-spirit. The latest model of 
automobile announces its superiority by the amount 
of its horse-power. The characters that are leading 
and uplifting their fellows usually show their superior- 
ity by the amount of their child-power. The man or 
woman who ‘‘ cannot stand children’’ announces to 
the world a defect in character and a serious lack of 
power. ‘* There are some people who don’t know 
there are any children in the world,’’ said a speaker 
at a recent Sunday-school institute. There are other 
people who do their best to avoid and ignore the 
children whom they evidently wish were not in the 
world. And there are still others who are daily add- 
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ing to their own strength, and sympathy, and under- 
standing, and revelation of God, and to the renewal 
of their youth,—all of which means power,—by get- 
ting close to every child that crosses their path. 
Here is power that may be had for the seeking. And 
the Master said, ‘‘ Whoso shall receive one such 
little child in my name receiveth me." 


x 
The Distribution of Blessings 


God alone understands the mystery of his deci- 
sions. ‘‘ Why is she so afflicted?’’ is the question 
that springs to the lips when we see a loved, self- 
sacrificing mother stricken with a dread disease, and 
battling with poverty at the same time. ‘* Why 
should that other be so blessed ?’’ as we think of the 
one across the way who has never known what tem- 
poral want is, and whose health is so abounding. 
Yet the Christian believer in the refining love of fire 
and suffering knows that, after all, the tested one is 
the favored one. And if that is so, why does God 
seemingly neglect the character-training of the other, 
so pampered as to be a weakling? It is all a mys- 
tery ; it would be a hopeless riddle if we did not know 
that every child of His has every opportunity that His 
love can devise. ‘‘God is love’’ is the solution of 
every mystery ; an answer in which we can rejoice 
while we cannot understand. 


On Vines and Trellises 


DUCATIONALLY and otherwise it would seem 
to be pretty well established that if a vine is 
ever to amount to anything it must have some 

sort of framework on which to climb. Of course, it 
will still keep on growing even if it has no framework 
at all, and must still be called a vine even Though it 
should just reach out over the ground, hugging the 
earth and bringing forth some sort of wild fruit after 
its fashion. But mere existence is not what we desire 
of a vine, and to achieve anything else it must fasten 
upon some form or other in order to raise itself from 
the ground. 

There is a vast deal of vine nowadays which is not 
growing at all, just because it is waiting until it shall 
find the one absolute and infallible kind of trellis. 
There is no such thing. To refuse to do anything to- 
ward a religious life until it shall all be settled by the 
doctors as to which theological system is the absolute 
one, is a3 unreasonable as it would be for a young 
man who wanted an education to refuse to do any- 
thing about it in those priceless years in which alone 
it can be done, because he was waiting to find out 
which educational theory was to win the day. In the 
meantime, other men by the thousand might become 
truly educated under all sorts of defective systems. A 
trellis, a discipline, a method of some sort, life must 
have, and in the absence of a perfect one it is our 
bounden duty to adopt a provisional program, and 
somehow get started. 

It is interesting to think of what different kinds of 
framework have managed to help the vine along. The 
vine of Israel was hugging the earth in Egypt, and its 
growth seemed to have stopped until Moses came to 
tear it from the ground and train it upon an upward 
discipline. A land flowing with milk and honey was 
a framework of thought upon which it could be coaxed 
in its earlier stages to grow toward something better. 
It is not in point to show that that earlier motive was 
perhaps unspiritual. The point is that such a motive 
served its turn in leading Israel upon that growth 
which gives it the right among nations to be called 
the Vine. The vine lived and reached out, laid hold 
of higher and firmer hopes ; the trellis disappeared. 

How hard it was when later the prophets tried to 





transfer it to something still higher and more real ! 
Tendrils that had wound around the old supports and 
gotten used to them, had to be slowly unclasped or 
sometimes even rudely cut, so that wherever the nation 
was gotten over into living upon a still higher course 
the transfer cost the life of prophet after prophet. 

Nearly every life that has grown has done so by the 
assistance of some form of thought, of words, or of 
discipline. By means of that form it has gotten some 
purchase on things. It may be a vocabulary which 
has helped to make concrete what was only vague 
thought, or it may be a form of definition for its spir- 
itual experience which when it first came was of the 
greatest help. Some particular phraseology often be- 
comes so settled that if spiritual things are now spoken 
of in another set of words they are not recognized by 
us as being the same things. There are too many 
who utterly identify their truth with the literal frame- 
work in connection with which it first came to them. 
Jerry McAuley would no doubt be tempted to think 
that Robertson was hardly speaking of the same things 
that made up the welcome truth by which he had been 
redeemed. ‘‘Is Dr. Arnold a Christian ?’’ asks John 
Henry Newman almost contemptuously, unable, with 
all his insight, to understand how a Christian life 
could possibly grow upon such a system of thought as 
Arnold's. To one Christian the terms ‘‘ blood’’ and 
‘*fire’’ are necessary if he is to recognize the truth by 
which he has been saved. Another, believing per- 
haps even more in the meaning behind these words, 
feels that he is untrue to that meaning unless he is 
continually transmuting it through his own living ex- 
perience into other equivalents. Each is very apt to 
despise the other as not caring for the real thing that 
really underlies both their experiences. Both would 
know more of the real sharp meaning of sacrifice if 
they could overcome their pride enough to recognize, 
and not only recognize but rejoice in, the same sub- 
stance behind them both. 

The trellis often comes to be mcre important in our 
eyes than the living growth which is using it. If the 
vine spreads beyond that shape which we have fur- 
nished it, reaches out its tendrils to clutch hold of 
something further, now lodging for a moment on 
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something beyond, seeming to catch hold and then 
dropping aimlessly in the wind, the customary thing 
is to cut it off. Trim the vine rather than enlarge 
the trellis, has been the rule. Not always, but now 
and then, the heretic has just been some one who 
wanted to believe more than the Church believed. 

There are all kinds of odd and interesting things 
connected with the matter. People are always ready 
to fight for their particular kind of framework. Of 
course there are some who do not believe in having 
any at all, and they often grow so enthusiastic about 
their no-trellis theory that it actually serves the same 
purposé as having one. Others believe in having 
one, but with very few slats in it, with the conse- 
quence that the vine is always falling through the 
great crevices, cannot do justice to itself simply for 
want of enough points to cling to, and finally becomes 
loose and unkempt. On the other hand, there is the 
kind which is so finely and tightly woven that once 
the vine has grown up with it, it is next to impossible 
ever to get the two apart. Luther had some experi- 
ence with that kind of framework. The wrench by 
which he got the vine separated from the support 
is something that nearly staggers our comfortable 
souls to think of. Paul had done it before him, 
and it may have to be done a number of times 
again. 

Another interesting point is that sometimes the 
vine, having outreached the trellis and found some 
secure hold on some firmer thing beyond it, just 
quietly begins to support the trellis itself. The spir- 
itual life often carries along with it, after it has gained 
headway, a great many things which once it de- 
pended upon, but which now depend upon it. In 
the repairing of Dr. Dale’s church in Birmingham 
years ago, the architect wished to remove some pil- 
lars which stood in the alcove behind the pulpit. 
There was no objection to removing the pillars them- 
selves, but an arch rested upon them which would 
apparently be left without support if they were re- 
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moved. The architect answered for the safety of the 
building, and to the great nervousness of the authori- 
ties proceeded to take out the pillars, when it was 
discovered that the arch had all these years been hold- 
ing up the pillars which had never supported it, but 
had always hung from it. 

When we see a Christian life growing from the 
same root as our own, but upon another system,®no 
matter how exuberant and productive it may be, we 
are a little disposed to think that logically (and by 
logically we mean, of course, our logic) it ought not 
to be fruitful. In the old denominational logic, it 
was a short step to the conclusion that it was not. 
Can it be the same thing as our fruit ? 

There is a sad side to it all. Thecrux of the whole 
matter between divided Christians is represented by 
the words which passed between Canon Liddon, the 
highest of churchmen, and the Presbyterian minister 
of St. Andrews, whose guest he was. They stood to- 
gether in the pulpit looking down upon the great 
parish church with admiration, Liddon told how he 
would love to preach in such a place but for their 
unhappy divisions. The Country Parson replied that 
when people partook of the communion in that place, 
they had the same feelings and the same spiritual 
experience that they did when they received it in 
Liddon’s own St. Paul’s in London at the hands of 
one whom he would consider duly authorized. _Lid- 
don responded that one could not go by appearances, 
that if one did the Muhammadan bowing with rever- 
ence at the time of the muezzin, might come to seem 
the most truly reverent of all. The remark may be 
left to stir its own thoughts of some things still called 
Christian. The wonder is that such remarks are 
still pos:ible. It may take a few hundred years vet, 
—time is negligible when God has a point to carry in 
the world,—but the main question must loom larger 
and larger, and we shall have to come to it ; and that 
is not whether a certain character ought to be Chris- 
tian, but whether it is Christian. 
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Faith’s Place in Every-day Life 


Few words that stand for great facts in life are 
more misused and misunderstood than the word 
‘faith.’’ Faith is not a talismanic power, an Alad- 
din's lamp, a charm against all adversity, though 
many seem to think it is. Faith of itself is not power 
at all, though faith may be the channel, or the step, 
leading to power. Power is in the Godhead alone ; 
impotence is in ourselves. Faith commits our impo- 
tence to God's omnipotence. Bushnell's definition 
of faith is worth repeating often : ‘* Faith is that act 
by which one person, a sinner, commits himself to 
another Person, a Saviour.’’ When we realize the 
simplicity of faith, at once many questionings and 
uncertainties and presumings are done away with. 
The following letter from an earnest Connecticut 
reader of The Sunday School Times represents the 
questionings of many a soul on this subject. It was 
called out by editorial comments on the subject of 
faith which appeared in this department early this 
year. 


You assert ‘' There are sincere Christian believers who ex- 
ercise their faith wrongly, in view of their assumed or pre- 
suming knowledge of what is best for them."’ You, however, 


consent that there is no reason to doubt the present-day cures 
which God has wrought. The ‘ presumption,’’ to my mind, 
is in teaching that faith which God has honored by his works, 
as you admit, is presumptuous. Is faith in God, which 
brings a child nearer to the Father, in any way ever presump- 
tuous or wrong ? 

Did not our Lord always commend faith,—the belief in his 
po and willingness to confer? The centurion's faith for 

ealing was the greatest faith the Lord had seen. Did he not 
teach, in the parable of the unjust judge, that we should lay 
siege to God for grace and fulfilling of our needs? Did our 
Lord ever rebuke ‘‘ presumptuous"’ faith? Did he not 
always commend exercise of faith in himself for all needs, and 
rebuke the lack of it? ‘'O ye of little faith,’’ he was con- 
tinually saying, and again, ‘' thy faith hath made thee whole ;"’ 
‘if thou canst have faith ;"' ‘'‘ hitherto ye have asked nothing 
in my name."" Was Peter's faith, in attempting to walk upon 
the water, presumptuous? Certainly it was foolish to exer- 
cise faith for that feat. But Christ chided Peter,—not for 

resumption in exercising faith for a foolish attempt, but for 
fis little faith and doubt. 

I know great blessings come through sickness. ‘The Lord's 
richest blessing to my wife and myself came through the death 
of our babies, and I comfort my children with all the comfort 
I can in their trials, and | praise my Father for coming close 
to me in that time. But may I not exercise faith and pray 
thrice, as Paul did, to save me from or take away the thorn, 
and still trust him, and, whether the thorn is removed or the 
Lord says to me ‘' My grace is sufficient,"’ rejoice in him 
always ? 

Is not our weakness to-day ‘‘ Having a form of godliness, 





but denying the power thereof''? Not yt ay ‘* presump- 
tuous"' faith wrongly, but exercising our little faith so spar- 
ingly that it is becoming atrophied? If the Lord commended 
faith in himself for healing, and did not call that faith wrong 
or presumptuous, will you tell me when or where he author- 
ized any one to declare such faith to be wrong and presump- 
tuous? From your line of reasoning, Paul was wrong and 
presumptuous in having besought the Lord thrice to remove 
the thorn, in that he did not trust the Lord fully ; likewise, he 
must have been presumptuous in restoring life to Eutychus. 
Can you say that the Christian who believes Christ's words 
(‘' If ye abide in me and my words abide in you, ye shall ask 
what ye will, and it shall be done unto you"’) are promises 
for temporal as well as for spiritual needs, and who rests on 
that promise by faith, is not more logical in his Christian be- 
lief and faith than the other Christian who exercises not the 
power which Christ said he gave over all the power of the 
enemy, and yet who does not submit logically until the hand 
is removed, but tries to thrust it off by persistently dosing 
with and using of human remedies and aids? Is not the 
above a fair statement? And is it not the rule with Christians 
who decry divine healing through faith as — tuous, to 
use the human aid primarily to ward off the hand of God ? 

The ‘ faith’’ that is to be condemned as presumptu- 
ous is not faith at all ; it is self-confidence. It says : 
‘I know what is best for myself, and I propose to 
tell the Father to do it for me.’’ Real faith assumes 
at the outset and to the end that we cannot know 
what is best for us. It turns in utter self-distrust 
away from self to the all-loving, all-knowing, all- 
powerful Father, and looks to him in absolute confi- 
dence that he will do what is best. One who lives in 
that faith will not hesitate to ask the Father for 
specific blessings, knowing and praying at the same 
time that the Father will determine whether they are 
blessings and will grant or withhold them accordingly. 
There is no such thing as too much faith of that sort 
in the Father. For the greater the faith, the greater 
the willingness to trust the Father's decision while 
going to him with every matter of every-day life. 
Faith is not mere belief in God's power. The Devil 
has that belief. Faith is trust in God's decisions 
coupled with distrust of self. Therefore ‘‘ presump- 
tuous faith’’ is a contradiction and an impossi- 
bility. 

The prayer that is based on self-confidence is not a 
prayer in faith, and does not bring a child nearer to 
the Father, but puts a barrier between Father and 
child. There is no question that God sometimes an- 
swers a prayer of that sort in order to teach the pre- 
sumptuous, mistaken child a lesson, exactly as an 
earthly parent will sometimes give a child what he 
begs for, knowing that the child will learn through 
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the consequences of that granted wrong request. A 
familiar illustration of this in the Btble record was 
God’s granting of King Hezekiah’s presumptuous 
prayer for an extension of life beyond the time when 
God knew that it was well for him to die. Heze- 
kiah’s prayer was not made in faith ; it was made in 


self-confidence, and it was granted. 
blighted an otherwise nobler record. 

Of course our Lord commended faith,—which in- 
volves ‘‘ belief in his power and willingness to confer.’’ 
Therefore he commended the centurion’s faith, for 
there was no presumption marring that faith. ©The 
centurion asked, as every child of God has a right to 
ask, for the Saviour's special care of an afflicted 
loved une. Jesus answered : ‘‘I will come and heal 
him.’’ Then, and only then, the centurion urged 
that it was not necessary that Jesus should come, if 
he would but ‘‘ say the word.’’ But if Jesus had said 
to that centurion that it was best for his servant not to 
be relieved in this life of that illness, and the centu- 
rion had protested that he knew better than the Lord 
in this matter, does the Connecticut reader suppose 
we should have had the record ‘‘I have not found so 
great faith, no, not in Israel’’ ? 

Jesus did not teach, in the parable of the unjust 
judge, that we should ‘lay siege to God for grace 
and fulfilling of our needs,’’ any more than he taught, 
by the story of the sleepy friend who got up at night 
to stop the pounding on the front door, that our 
prayers should be of the nature of obstinate hammer- 
ings at the throne of grace. Both of those parables 
illustrate the eternal difference between man’s way 
and God's way of answering prayer. They show, by 
direct contrast, exactly what prayer to God should 
not be. 

Our Lord once administered a rebuke to ‘‘ presump- 
tuous faith,""—or to one who was trying to persuade 
him that presumption was faith. It was when Jesus 
had been led into the wilderness to be tempted of the 
devil, as the devil brings this same temptation to us 
in the wildernesses of life. Jesus had fasted forty days, 
and he hungered. But when the temptation came to 
him to test his power and to relieve his physical want 
by presumptuous summoning to his aid the powers 
of his Father, he routed the tempter with the answer 
that the words of God are more important than bread 
alone. Yet later he did not hesitate to use his power 
to make bread. Christ repeatedly commended the 
unlimited exercise of faith in God's willingness to 
supply all our zeeds,—but not all our notions, as an 
aged saint used to say. He commended the faith 
that leaves to the Father the decision as to what are 
our needs even while praying for their supplying. 
Faith does not dictate; it asks God to say the last 
word on our needs. 

Peter's faith was not presumptuous ; he asked the 
Christ to give him a sign of his identity by bidding 
Peter come to him on the water. Jesus took him at 
his word. Peter started, and then his faith broke 
down. Had Peter started without any word from 
Christ that he might come, it would have been pre- 
sumption. 

The correspondent recognizes the rich blessings 
that God has for his children through sickness and 
suffering. No truer guidance could be offered than 
in the correspondent’ s words, ‘‘ exercise faith and pray 
thrice, as Paul did,. . . and still trust him and, 
whether the thorn is removed or the Lord says to me 
‘My grace is sufficient,’ rejoice in Him always.’’ 
There is all too little exercise of faith of that sort to- 
day. The Father rejoices at every prayer offered in 
supreme confidence in His power to heal, if every 
such prayer carries with it absolute willingness to 
trust the Father to decide whether this healing would 
be a blessing or an injury. Paul prayed in such 
faith ; therefore Paul's prayer, no matter how many 
times repeated, was never presumptuous, and Paul 
could rejoice that his request was not granted. 

The use of every mght means to restore health, 
coupled with prayer for God’s blessing on such means, 
is as much a duty as the taking of food daily to pre- 
serve life, coupled with the asking of God's blessing 
on that food. Whether the medicine cures or the 
food sustains is not our responsibility ; it is God's. 

The fundamental difficulty in this much-discussed 
question, which seems to be the chief cause of confu- 
sion in the Connecticut reader’s mind as in many an- 
other's, is confounding faith in Christ with confidence 
in self. Faith in Christ's power to heal, or to work 
any other miracle, is a necessary part of faith in the 
Saviour. Confidence in one’s own power or right to 
tell the Saviour when He ought to heal is wickedly 
presumptuous. The Lord always commended faith 
in Himself. He:always condemned confidence in 
self. Let us commit ourselves in faith to the Saviour 
who alone knows when to heal and when to afflict ! 


The result 
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FOR TEACHERS OF 
THE YOUNGER ONES 





Bringing Unity into 
the Primary Service 


I believe thoroughly that the purpose of the primary 
leader ought to be to make the service a unity, aiming to 
accomplish something definite each Sunday, each quarter, 
each year. This will never be done unless some one plans 
for it,—things do not just happen in primary work any 
oftener than they do in other work. 

All of the resources with which the primary leader has 
to deal in seeking to accomplish a definite purpose could 
be arranged under three heads: prayer, song, and lesson, 
In addition to these there are, of course, the surroundings, 
such as a suitable room, pictures, fresh air, a good piano, 
blackboard, flowers, and all the material accessories that 
are so important in creating an atmosphere in which the 
work will flourish. 

In our department the definite purpose of the work dur- 
ing one course of lessons was to teach the children the 
truth of John’s words, ‘‘ Ye are of God, little children.”’ 
To this end every song and prayer and lesson contributed, 
directly or indirectly ; each service added its impetus to 
those that had gone before, and led on to those that were 
to come, until, when the year ended, almost unconsciously, 
the children were saying to themselves, ‘ We are God’s 
little ones, and therefore we must love him and obey 
him.’’ 

With this end in view, the words of John were placed as 
a year text in front of the class, not to be constantly re- 
peated, for, as a matter of fact, it was seldom referred to, 
but just to stand there so that the children themselves may 
relate the teaching and the hymns and the prayers, Sunday 
by Sunday, to the truth of the text. Around this truth the 
giving service has a new meaning: they are giving to God 
because they are God’s; the birthday offering was more 
impressive because it commemorated the goodness of God 
in granting to one of his children a new year of life; the 
Cradle Roll recognition service had a new tenderness, be- 
cause it welcomed into the world and the school one who 
came from God. 

All of this means careful selection of hymns, well thought 
out prayers, lessons prepared with a purpose, illustrations 
chosen, not’ because they are good’ stories, but because 
they illustrate.’ It means a closing service that is not at 
war with the opening, and it means the linking of lesson to 
lesson, not chronologically, but psychologically. . It means, 
in short, the creation of an atmosphere in which the chil- 
dren gradually realize that God is’ really their father and 
they are his children, so that from such recognition, un- 
conscious, it may be, all the blessed results, such as love, 
gentleness, forbearance, unselfishness, may flow from the 
child himself, and not be imposed upon him by some 

external authority.— Wi/iiam D. Murray, Plainfield, N. /. 


% 
How to Avoid Tardiness 


One of the most annoying evils connected with Sunday- 
school work is the tendency to tardiness on the part of the 
pupils. It is very seldom the fault of the very small chil- 
dren, but older scholars are apt to think it doesn’t matter 
if they miss the opening exercises. Until the parents are 
fully alive to their responsibilities there will be more or less 
late coming, but it is possible to interest the children so 
that they will beg to be started in time, just as they are five 
days in the week to the public school. 

A successful primary superintendent begins by singing a 
bright, brief song, and follows that with the Lord’s Prayer 
in concert. Immediately after this comes the march and 
collection, which few of the children ever want to miss. 
To the inspiring strains of ‘‘ Onward, Christian soldiers,’’ 
they make the circuit of the room with their pennies 
clasped in warm little hands; and truly it is a beautiful 
sight to see the intense satisfaction with which they de- 
posit their money in the basket. If a child comes late, the 
penny must be given to the teacher, and the little one 
always feels cheated. The mother always hears of it, and 
the next Sunday an extra effort is made to get the child 
started in time. 

In obstinate cases cards for promptness will do some good, 
though it is best to use them only as a last resort. Giving 
rewards for attendance often defeats the very purpose it is 
meant to strengthen, and children are attracted by the gifts 
more than anything else. A bright, attractive teacher, 
and a cheery school can do more than anything else toward 
bringing in the children, and keeping tight hold on them 
afterwards. Where the fault of tardiness lies wholly with 
the parents, a kindly word from the pulpit will sometimes 
stir the slumbering consciences, and bring the little ones 
promptly together at the appointed hour. 

Never make children feel that it is better to stay away 
than be tardy, but patiently educate them along the line of 
promptness. Not by scolding or making them uncomfort- 
able can this be accomplished, but by impressing upon 
their minds the fact that they are missing many good things 
by being tardy. Many a boy and girl can be made to feel 








There can be no better sign of the progressiveness of 
the Primary Department than the use of the Beginners’ 
Course of Bible Study for the children under stx years 
of age. Get the aid of George H. Archibald by send- 
ing for The Sunday School Times helps. The course 
is for two years. You can begin its use at any time. 
Send 50 cents for the first year’s volume or the second. 











that the Sunday-school really needs them as workers, and 
so it does. The volume of the song is increased by having 
all in their places at the beginning, instead of the stragglers 
getting more attention than the music as they slowly find 
their places after the exercises have begun. Try to have 
the tardy pupils help occasionally with the papers, or any- 
thing to make them feel that the school is suffering when 
they are not present promptly, and you will find half the 
battle won. It is certainly true that a tardy teacher 
can never have a prompt class, so begin your reformation 
with the officers and teachers before stirring up the pupils. 
—Hilda Richmond, Kenton, Ohio. 


4 
The God Idea in a Little Child 


In the incidents recorded below the writer was actuated 
by two motives. The first, and most important, was an 
earnest desire to give a true first impression of God to the 
newly awakened minds of the children, to lead them to 
take God naturally into their daily lives, associating him 
with what was beautiful and most attractive. 

The second was a wish to observe, from a student’s 
standpoint, the gradual development of the God idea in the 
thought and life of a little child. 

The two children were surrounded by the same environ- 
ment; the same course was pursued with both. The dif- 
ferences that appeared were, in consequence, due to their 
varying personalities. The little girl in question had never 
been talked to about God, had never been taught a prayer. 
When about two and a half years old, she began to attend 
Sunday-school with her aunt, taking her place among the 
little ones in the primary department. No one paid any 
especial attention to her. She sat decorously in her chair, 
or marched with the rest. Certainly her small wants and 
needs were not considered in the instruction given. 

At the end of several weeks, one day she came to her 
mother and asked, ‘‘ Mama, tell Mamie ’bout God.’’ In 
some way the word, repeated again and again in her hear- 
ing, had sunk into her consciousness, and awakened 
curiosity. The mother, impressed by a keen sense of the 
importance of the question, and of the answer to be given, 
turned to another for help. The little one’s aunt, putting 
her arms about her, said again and again, without expla- 
nation, without comment, ‘‘God loves you, God loves 
you,’’—only that, and nothing more. Entirely content, 
she ran off to her play, and all through the rest of the 
day, at intervals, she was heard saying softly to herself, 
**God woves Mamie, God woves Mamie.’’ No one mo- 
lested her, or added to herthought. With a desire to see 
how the leaven had worked in the little mind, at dusk her 
aunt called her and said, ‘‘ Mamie, tell me what you know 
about God.’’ At once the answer came, ‘‘God woves 
Mamie.’’ ‘‘ What else? Is that all you know?” A 
moment’s thought, —‘* God woves Joe ’’ (her baby brother), 
‘* What else do you know?’’ A longer pause, then back 
flashed the answer, ‘‘ Mamie woves God.”’ 

** We love him because he first loved us.’’ 

When she saw anything beautiful,—a shell, a flower, a 
bright cloud, or what not,—after it was duly admired, she 
was told that God made it. So she readily learned to link 
the idea of God with beauty. Her limited knowledge 
sometimes betrayed her, as, for instance, when she spied a 
new house glittering in the sunlight, and cried out, ‘* Oh, 
the pretty house! God made it.’’ 

When asked if she did not want to talk to God, she was 
only too glad to kneel down, and for the first time repeat 
simple words of love, and of thanks for his love and for the 
beautiful things which he had made. Here immediately 
arose a perplexity. Her next question, ‘*‘ Where is God? ”’ 
was a natural one. If he could be talked to, and so softly, 
he must be very near, and her question was urgent, and 
not to be denied. But how hard to explain! We say God 
is everywhere, and so content us, but when we must 
perforce say what that means, we realize with what uncer- 
tain grasp we hold the truth. She was told that God was 
very near, that he could see her, that he wanted to see her 
because he loved her and took care of her, that he could 
hear the words she spoke to him, and that some day, 
maybe a long time away, when the right time came, if she 
loved him, she could go to his beautiful house, and then 
she could see him. She found it hard to be content with 
this, and would occasionally lift an eager little face and 
ask again, ‘* Where is God?’’ Surely she but reflected 
the common experience of us all. 


Once her mother found it necessary to punish her. At 


first she resisted, but at last she 
nerved herself to endure, saying 
with an indescribable expression 
of comfort and of confidence, ‘* Well, 
God woves Mamie.’’ So into the fabric of her life went the 
golden thread of God and his love. 

With her little brother there came no definite time when 
he asked about God. As he grew older, he was told often 
that God loved him. His attention was directed toward 
the beauty around him. He took keen pleasure in the 
out-doer world, and would come running in with the cry, 
**Oh, such a pitty toud! Come and see.’’ The summer 
he was three there was a long, protracted drought. For 
several months the earth had been parched. One night, 
after a slight sprinkle of rain had fallen, when he talked to 
God, he was told to give thanks for the rain. The next day, 
while out playing, he noticed the blades of corn, how curled 
and withered they were. When told it was because they 
needed rain, like a flash he put together the prayer of the night 
before and the corn’s need, and straightway demanded, 
** Tell God to make it rain.’’ Sotwo heads were bowed, and 
God was asked to send the rain if he thought best, and if 
it were the right time, Continually during the day and 
the following day would come the request, ‘‘ Tell God to 
make it rain,’’ and again would be the bowed heads and 
the prayer. On the evening of the second day clouds 
gathered, and when the first drops fell he clapped his hands 
and shouted with glee. Becoming somewhat uneasy as to 
the quantity, he turned from the window and cried, ‘ Tell 
God to make it rain yots.’’ When the *‘ floods came,’’ his 
delight knew no bounds. 

Once, shortly after this experience, while watching some 
white, shining clouds, he spied a dark one. Pointing to it, 
he said, ‘* Dat toud is dirty.’’ Thoughtlessly, his com- 
panion assented in measure, saying that it did look dirty. 
Next came the query, ‘‘ Did God make the dirty toud ? ”’ 
When he received the answer ‘‘ Yes,’’ he burst out with, 
** Joe finks it was a bad God.’’ It being evident that his 
associations with the idea ‘* dirty ’’’ were to blame, it was 
explained that the cloud was not really dirty, it only looked 
so; that it was a rain-cloud, and that the God who made 
it was good. All to no purpose. Again the decision, 
** Joe finks it was a bad God.’’ Then he was reminded 
that he prayed for rain, and that God sent it; that unless 
there were rain-clouds, there would be no rain, so it was a 
good God who made the cloud. At last came the admis- 
sion, ** Joe finks it was a good God.”’ 

When he was made ready for bed one night, he was told 
to come and pray. Climbing upon the bed, he flatly re- 
fused. It was urged upon him that God liked to hear his 
prayer, but he persisted in his refusal. When pressed, he 
said, ‘‘ No, no; God talk to Joe some.’’ Oh, old familiar 
sometime cry of the human heart! He was told that God 
had given us many of his words in his book, where we 
could hear them read, and some day we would go to him, 
and then he would talk to us. Still his resolution was not 
shaken. He was reminded that God had sent the rain, and 
immediately he crept down, bowed his little head, and 
thanked God for the rain and for the sunshine as well. 

Of course, the end is not yet. The results time will 
reveal, But who can doubt that the idea of God’s love, 
planted in the very center of the child’s being, will grow 
with its growth and broaden with its development? That 
the eyes trained in childhood will gain that clear insight 
and illumining power, which, with the poet, shall discover 
that ‘* Earth’s crammed with heaven, and every common 
bush’s aflame with God ’’ ?—Afiss Afinnie LE. Kennedy, 
Opettka, Alabama, 





% 
The Delight the Wheel Cards Give 


It is only necessary to set a perfection mark, and then 
set the children towards that mark, and see them strive 
with all their might to reach it. A wheel full of stars was 


enough in one case to urge them on to heroic efforts, 

A round card was used, the spokes marking the dates, 
and two circles drawn on the inside of the larger one like 
the cut here given : 


The first circle was the attend- 
ance circle, in which on each 
Sunday the children marked 
their own attendance by pasting 
blue stars. The second was 
the ‘on time’”’ circle, and here 
they placed red stars, and in 
the inside circle they used gilt 
stars, showing that they knew 
the Golden Text before coming 
to Sunday-school. The chil- 
dren worked hard for their 
stars, and the whole, when completed for the entire quar- 
ter, made a very beautiful card, which they were proud to 
carry home as the record of their attendance. 

The use of individual cards arouses the pride of owner- 
ship, and this card especially has proved a helpful one to 
the teacher.—Zthe/ S. Dean, Dean, Ohio. 
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Gospel of John 





By S. W. Pratt, D.D. 





H E Gospel of John has well been called 

‘*The Crown Jewel of Revelation.’’ 
| One may find in any chapter or verse 
of it most precious truth. But let one 
read and study the book as a whole, 
having in mind the Gospel writer's 
carefully wrought plan and his chief 
object in writing it, and one will see 
whole ranges of truth otherwise unseen,—truth glo- 
rious in its revelation of divine and heavenly things. 

One who has not the combination of the lock will 
try in vain to reach the treasures of the vault ; but 
possessing it, the wards fit the lock, the door swings 
open at his will, and its contents are at his disposal. 
With its author's own key in hand, every section of 
the book will open to us its richest treasures of truth, 

John himself gives us the key to his Gospel, so that 
we may not be in doubt about his object in writing it. 
This key is found in the conclusion of the twentieth 
chapter: ‘‘ Many other signs therefore did Jesus in 
the presence of the disciples, which are not written 
in this book, but these are written that ye may be- 
lieve that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God ; and 
that believing ye may have life in his name.’’ John's 
special object, therefore, in writing his Gospel, was to 
prove to its readers that Jesus was the Christ, the Son 
of God. From this it follows that Jesus has eternal 
life in his power and gift, and will give this life to 
those to whom he has promised it. This first and 
greatest truth is paramount, and the others are its 
corollaries. 

The simplest and easiest way to master the con- 
tents of the Gospel will be to take its author himself 
as guide, and a practical application of his key will 
show that it will fit every section, which no other key 
does. The writer has for many years, in teachers’ - 
meetings and Bible classes, taught this Gospel in 
this practical way, and has found the plan exceedingly 
profitable. 


Not a Life of Jesus 

The Synoptic Gospels give us lives of Jesus, 
‘* What he began to do and teach,'’ and each author 
writes from his own standpoint,—for Jew or Greek or 
Roman. John, however, did not set out to write a 
life of Jesus, or to tell of his deeds and teachings ex- 
cept as they bore directly upon the object of his Gos- 
pel, to prove from them the deity ot Jesus the Christ. 
He takes pains to say that ‘‘ Many other signs there- 
fore did Jesus in the presence of the disciples, which 
are not written in this book’’ (20: 30). He gives us 
plainly to understand that he excluded other mate- 
rial. He selected his matter, omitting or using what 
others had written, or adding what they omitted, 
according as it related to his purpose. 

His is not, therefore, as some have called it, a 
‘*Supplemental Gospel,"’ or a ‘* Historical Supple- 
ment,’’ although there are in it many things which 
the others do not contain, and which are so far sup- 
plemental. 

While thirty-three miracles or signs are recorded of 
Jesus, John mentions only eight, and of these only 
two are found in the other Gospels,—the feeding. of 
the five thousand, and: Jesus: walking on the. water.; 
The first he probably relates because the conversation 
following bears directly upon the topic of the book, 
and the other because it is necessary to the narrative, 
And it will be found true also of all the miracles that 
John records that he does not dwell on the miracles 
themselves, but on the conversations following, which 
show the claims that Jesus made in connection with 
them as signs of divinity that he was the Christ, the 
Son of God. 

The same is also true of the incidents which John 
records, only twelve of which he gives in common 
with the other gospel writers. The sign of the greatest 
divine manifestation is the incarnation of Deity in 
Jesus himself which John sets forth. 

Nor does it appear that John wrote to reply to the 
criticisms of Christianity that had been made since 
the other Gospels were written, or to answer the Gnos- 
tics, although he does this indirectly and effectively. 
He attempts something far greater, and covers the 
whole ground by proving the deity of Jesus ; and so he 
claims for Christianity more than all other religions 
have claimed, and superiority to them as manifesting 
God personally through his only begotten Son, Jesus 
the Christ. John takes the idea of the Logos and 
glorifies it as belonging to Jesus in its fullest sense, 
iwho was, he claims, the eternal Word, pre-existent 








and incarnate. John wrote of the divine person of 
Christ himself, greater than all he did and said, and 
witnessed by his deeds and words. He was the Christ, 
the Son of God. This claim of deity for Jesus an- 
swered everything, and proved everything once for 
all, to stand for the Church in all time as the bulwark 
of her faith. He meets the great question of his own 
age and of all the ages. 

The words of St. Augustine are appropriate here : 
‘«In the four Gospels, or rather in the four books of 
one Gospel, the Apostle St. John, deservedly com- 
pared to an eagle by reason of his spiritual under- 
standing, has lifted his enunciation of truth to a far 
higher and sublimer point than the other three, and 
by this elevation he would fain have our hearts lifted 
up likewise. For the other three evangelists walked, 
so to speak, on earth with our Lord as man. Of his 
Godhead they say but few things. But John, as if he 
found it oppressive to walk on earth, has opened his 
treatise with a peal of thunder ; he has raised himself 
not merely above the earth, and the whole compass of 
the air and heaven, but even above every angel-host, 
and reached even to Him by whom all things were 
made, in the sentence, ‘In the beginning was the 
Word.’ ’’ 


Introduction to the Gospel 

Of all the great introductions there are none which 
can compare with those of the Bible,—to the Book of 
Genesis, to the Ten Commandments, and to the Gos- 
pel of John. For simplicity and fulness and majesty, 
the first verse of John’s Gospel is incomparable. He 
strikes at once at the heart of his subject, stating the 
same truth that he claims to have proved in his con- 
clusion, the deity of Jesus. ‘‘In the beginning was 
the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God.’’ Here he claims for Jesus that he was the 
divine Logos ; even that he was, and was self-existent 
eternally, and was also co-eternal in personal com- 
munion with the Father, and was also Deity, —or the 
co-eternity, the co-equality, and the co-divinity of 
Jesus with the Father. Such claims were never made 
for any other, and are equaled only by like claims 
made by Jesus himself for himself: ‘‘1 am the bread 
of life,"’ ‘‘I am the light of the world,’’ ‘‘I am the 
door of the sheep,’ ‘‘1 am the good shepherd,’ «1 
am the true vine,’’ ‘‘I am the way, and the truth, 
and the life,’’ ‘‘I am the resurrection, and the life."’ 

John then repeats the claim for the co-eternal ex- 
istence of Jesus with the Father as the self-existing 
Logos, and adds other like claims,—that all things 
were created through him, that he was the author 
of life, and the light of men, the revealer in his 
own person of the Deity. He meant that there 
should be no possible doubt that he ascribed fullest 
deity to Jesus. To put this beyond question, he adds : 
‘The Word became flesh, and dwelt among us (and 
we beheld his glory, glory as of the only begotten from 
the Father), full of grace and truth.’’ Jesus was Deity, 
incarnate and personified, tabernacling in the flesh, 
showing forth the being, character, will, truth, and 
love of the Godhead. This is the topic of the Gospel 
of John as set forth in its introduction. , 

President Mark Hopkins enumerates the claims of 
Jesus as follows, all of which are made for him in this 
Gospel: 1. He claims to be a perfect teacher. 2. 
To set a perfect example, to be the model man for 
the race. 3. To be a perfectly sinless being. 4. 
That all men should love and obey him. 5. To work 
miracles as no other man ever did. 6. That in him 
the prophecies of the Old Testament were fulfilled. 
7. That he himself would rise from the dead. 8. To 
be the final Judge of the world. Such were his 
claims, —claims till then unheard of, undreamed of, 
by the wildest and most extravagant imagination. 


The Argument of the Gospel 

It is a vitally important fact in tracing. the object of 
John’s Gospel, and one not sufficiently noticed, if 
indeed at all, that the word oun (translated ‘* there- 
fore,’ ‘‘then,’’ and ‘‘so’’) occurs one hundred and 
ninety-three times in this Gospel, showing that the 
book is one linked, cumulative argument for the deity 
of Jesus, and this subject is referred to, in making 
the argument, not far from two hundred times. 

It is noteworthy that in the reports of the discourses 
of Jesus himself, in chapters 14 and 17, this particle 
does not appear as it does in John’s writing, which 
would indicate that it is a favorite of John's, and marks 
his style, and differentiates it from that of Jesus. 
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Another particle, Aina, with the force generally of 
‘in order that,'’ is found one hundred and forty-one 
times in John’s Gospel, which indicates that he wrote 
also with frequent reference to the purpose for which 
anything was done or said, and thus adds the cumu- 
lative force of the purpose to the sequence expressed 
in the use of own (‘* therefore’’). 

The name ‘‘Jesus’’ is found in John two hundred 
and forty-two times, ninety-nine times more than in 
Matthew, and one hundred and fifty-eight times more 
than in Luke, showing how closely John keeps to his 
object of writing of the person of Jesus. Healso uses 
other names of Jesus, as ‘‘the Son'’ nineteen times, 
‘*the Son of God'’ nine times, **the Son of man"’ 
thirteen times, ‘‘the Life’’ twenty-two times, and 
‘the Light’’ twenty-five times, besides the names 
‘«the Holy One of God,"’ ‘‘the Lamb of God,’’ and 
‘*the King of Israel."’ 

The relation of the Son to the Father is a strong 
point in the argument. The word ‘ Father’’ occurs 
one hundred and forty times in this Gospel,—in 
chapter 5 fourteen times, chapter 6 eleven times, 
chapter 8 twelve times, chapter 10 thirteen times, and 
in the discourse of Jesus to his disciples, chapter 14, 
twenty-three times. John as well as Jesus meant that 
there should be no doubt about this claim. The 
miracles and narratives are generally followed by con- 
versations which bear on the question of the divine 
sonship. The relation of father and son among the 
Jews, as now in the East, was the most intimate pos- 
sible, and dearer than any other, and for this reason 
it was used to express the relation between Jesus 
Christ and the Father. The term ‘only begotten’’ 
intensifies it, and emphasizes the relation from the 
Jewish standpoint as fully as it can be expressed in 
words. As in the use of the word ‘‘ Logos,’’ the word 
‘«Son'"' half conceals and half reveals the truth, be- 
cause of the weakness of human language to express 
the divine unity. It is not intended to convey the 
idea of birth or derivation, but to express the incarna- 
tion of Christ as God-man, the revelation and mani- 
festation of the Deity. John starts with the claim that 
the Word was Deity, and became flesh to be the Word. 

Jesus himself claimed, over and over again, that he 
was pre-existent, that he was with the. Father, and 
knew all the things of the Father, and was, taught by 
the Father all that he knew, and to do all the Father 
did, and was told by the Father all his secrets and 
will, and that the Father gavé to him his own au- 
thority, and sent him, and committed all things into 
his hand. He came from the Father, and he alone 
declared him, and revealed heavenly things. He 
came in the Father's name and stead, and sought his 
glory and did his will. He was in communion with 
the Father, was in the Father, and the Father in him, 
and was one with him. The Father gave him the 
Holy Spirit without measure, and the Spirit was with 
him and filled him and testified to him, and should 
come in his name and glorify him in administering 
the affairs of his church in the world. All things of 
earth should turn on the treatment given to Jesus as 
the Son of God. The judgment was put into his hands. 

The Jewish father who gave his son his own name, 
and taught him all he knew, and to do all he could 
do, and left him his secrets, counting it the greatest 
calamity not to have a son for his successor, would 
not fail to understand the meaning of the name ‘‘ the 
Son of God."’ It was for this divine claim that the 
Jews charged Jesus with being a blasphemer, and for 
which, by their law, he was indicted and put to death 
on the cross. 

Besides these words, which pertain directly to the 
argument, there occur also frequently other words be- 
longing to the secondary proposition that Jesus gives 
eternal life to those who believe in him. ‘‘ Life’’ is 
found fifty-five times, and ‘eternal life’’ seventeen, 
and the word ‘‘believe,'’ or ‘‘ believe on,’’ which 
is the condition of life, ninety-six times. The word 
‘«world'’ appears seventy-six times where Jesus’ rela- 
tion to the world as supreme is brought out. John 
3 : 16 shows how these words pertain to the argument, 
‘*For God so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him should 
not perish, but have eternal life.’’ 

Other words which John uses frequently are otda 
and ginosko, meaning ‘‘to know'’ and ‘‘to know 
thoroughly,’’ the first seventy-nine times, and the 
second fifty-two times, showing with what certainty 
the claims are made. 


Witnesses Summoned 

The word ‘* witness"* remains to be noticed, which is 
the key-word in tracing the argument, and is found 
seventy-six times. John's plan seems to be to call 
up witnesses, either persons or signs or discourses, to 
testify to what they know or say of the persqn and 
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doings and sayings of Jesus which bear upon and 
prove his deity. And it will be found, as appears in 
the analysis of the contents of the Gospel, that every 
section is occupied with the testimony of some wit- 
ness on the main subject, with such other incidental 
evidence as bears on the secondary topics. It is also 
noteworthy that the witnesses are called in the chron- 
ological order of the facts, which order is not always 
followed in the other Gospels. The first is John the 
Baptist, who held an intimate relation to Jesus as his 
forerunner, and was esteemed a prophet by the people. 
He was prime authority, and is called up twenty 
times. Separate disciples testify, and again all wit- 
ness together. A Sanhedrist and a Samaritan woman 
and a nobleman bear witness. Those whom he 
healed add their evidence in connection with the signs 
of which they were the subjects. Even the Scribes 
and the Pharisees give unwilling testimony, bringing 
out by their cross-questioning the very truth they 
would prove false. The Roman soldiers and Pilate 
also add their evidence. And the works and words 
of Jesus himself, showing his claims and power and 
character, give strongest proof, while his resurrection 
from the dead seals the whole. 

John’s Gospel is thus seen to be a carefully planned 
treatise from beginning to end. He was a close rea- 
soner and a logician. We see in his strong argument 
something of the power that made him a ‘Son of 
thunder.’ A characteristic name for his Gospel 
would be ‘‘ The Logical Gospel.'’ As Paul expressed 
his determination to serve Christ singly in ‘* This one 
thing I do,’’ so John might have said, ‘‘ This one 
thing I write, ‘ Jesus is incarnate Deity.'’’ Once for 
all, he would settle the question that Jesus was the 
Messiah of the prophets, the Christ of the Jews, and 
the Son of God for the world. John knew no other 
rank for Jesus, and had no other Gospel. Unbelief 
here was death ; belief was life eternal. 

CAMPBELL, N. Y. 





The Lost Kitty 


By Camilla J. Knight 


AMA, I can’t find Jetty anywhere,’’ said Grace, 
very mournfully, one morning. Her little 
black kitten was her dearest pet, and she 

always looked for it the first thing after coming down- 
stairs. 

«©O, I guess she will come,’’ answered Mama, cheer- 
ily. ‘*She is probably out playing with some other 
little cat.’’ “ 

But Grace refused to be comforted, and went to 
school with a very long face. Lessons were no fun 
that morning, for all the time she had before her the 
vision of poor little Jetty being eaten up by some awful 
dog. At noon she ran all the way home, but no 
frisky little cat came to meet her, and scramble up 
her dress to her-neck, as Jetty used todo. She went 
all over the house and barn, calling and hunting, but 
Jetty did not appear. By night poor little Grace was 
nearly sick with grief for the loss of her pet. 

Then big brother Ned came home. Grace bright- 
ened up a little, for she had great faith in Brother. 
He could do most wonderful things — surely he would 
find Jetty. After supper, he took Grace’s hand, and 
said: 

‘* Let's go for a walk, and you tell me all about Jetty, 
and where you think she likes to go, and what other 
kitties she visits, and maybe something will happen.’ 

So they went along the street till they came toa 
house that was vacant. Here they stopped and sat 
down on the steps while Ned went on telling a delight- 
ful story about a cat he once knew; that would come 
to his dinner when they rang a bell for him. Suddenly 
Grace jumped up. 

‘*Hark!"’ she said. They listened, and surely heard 
a faint ‘‘Miaou!"’ ‘Kitty! Kitty, kitty, kitty," 
called Grace. ‘‘ Miaou’’ answered a kitty from some- 
where, — but where? Ned tried the door: it was 
locked, of course. 

‘* Do you suppose she is in the house ?’’ asked Grace. 
**O, do let’s get a key and try to get it!’’ 

‘*I don’t see how she could possibly be in the 
house,’’ said Ned, ‘‘for this house has been empty 
for months."’ Another ‘‘ Miaou"’ louder than before 
interrupted him. 

( Continued on page 745) 
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Building Railroads and Character 


Being the Eighth Chapter in the Life-Story of Henry Clay Trumbull 


By Philip E. Howard 





N THE autumn of 1851, when Henry 

Clay Trumbull was in his twenty-second 

year, he left his Stonington home, and 

joined his brother James in Hartford. 

James was then assistant to the Con- 

necticut Secretary of State, a position he 
had occupied since 1847. Henry had purposed to 
secure a college education, but he was beset with 
serious lung trouble which had caused his family 
much anxiety. He was obliged to give up any 
thought of college life, and was compelled to turn his 
attention to other pursuits. 

It was through Mr. James M. Bunce, a friend of 
his father's, that Henry was led to take a clerical 
position in the engineering and pay department of the 
Hartford, Providence, and Fishkill Railroad, then in 
process of construction, of which Mr. Bunce was the 
President. This keen and energetic railroad president 
was a man of marked personality, whose splendid 
force of character made him easily a leader in con- 
structive enterprise. One of his sons, the late Rear- 
Admiral Francis M, Bunce, was a noble representative 
of the highest type of the United States naval officer. 
Another son, Jonathan B. Bunce, is to-day the Presi- 
dent of the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
a man held in high honor in the world of finance. 

Just before he entered upon his new duties Mr. 
Trumbull spent a Sunday in Mr. Bunce’s home, 
where he met Edward Kimball, who had married a 
niece of the railroad president. Mr. Kimball will be 
most widely remembered as D. L. Moody's Sunday- 
school teacher, though he was distinguished for years 
as a ‘‘ finangelist,’’ a remarkably successful leader in 
the raising of money to clear churches from debt. 

The two younger men were speaking of Mr. Bunce’s 
energy and determination and intensity of purpose, 
when Mr. Bunce suddenly exclaimed to Kimball : 

‘« Edward, nothing but Omnipotence can stand in 
the way of a determined man !"’ 

That saying was a spur to Henry Trumbull as long 
as he drew breath, and fought the fight of a man in 
the onset of circumstances. Again and again, when 
defeat loomed dark and grim before him, he be- 
thought himself of that bold and overcoming word of 
his honored friend. And because he ranged himself 
on the side of Omnipotence, and abated not at all his 
determination and fervent zeal in whatever he under- 
took, he fought through many a forlorn hope, moral 
and physical and spiritual, to an overwhelming vic- 
tory. If James M. Bunce gave him nothing but 
that one dynamic epigram, he gave him a life- 
impulse that of itself was worth all the costly and 
tedious toil of his days and nights in the railroad 
service. And the work he had undertaken was hard. 
On October 2, 1851, he wrote to his mother : 


I commenced work at the railroad office on Tuesday 
morning [September 30], and since that time I have 
worked harder than I ever did before in the same time in 
my life. I have to commence work at a few minutes past 
seven o’clock A.M., and work until % past 9 P.M., with 
about % an hour allowed for dinner and the same for sup- 
per. I have to walk from the U. S. Hotel to the depot to 
and from every meal, of course, and also have to walk 
from the depot to the Exchange Bank in State Street a few 
times every day, and run around promiscuously on errands. 

My work in the office occupies me just all the time, so 
that my running around saves me no work at the office. 
I have had apportioned to me the entire charge of the 
ticket department of the whole road, which I can assure 
you is no small item. I have to give out the tickets to the 
Hartford ticket master, to the agents at all the stations, to 
the conductors, etc., and keep an accurate account of them 
in books prepared for the purpose. I have to examine all 
the tickets collected by all the conductors, receive all 
moneys from them, examine all their accounts, keep ac- 
counts with all the stage agents along the line of the road, 
and have entire charge of all settlements for tickets with 
all the sub-agents and with other roads. This has to be 
done with the same correctness that the cash account at a 
bank should be kept. An error in this case is more fatal 
than in the other, for if I make a single error in my ticket 
account, or in distributing tickets, I must fay for it, and 
there is no possibility of ever rectifying the error. 

I am, however, enabled, by my former experience in the 
same line at Stoaington, to perform this labor with but 
little of that inconvenience that would inevitably have at- 
tended my first efforts had I been a ‘‘ green hand.”’. . . 

I am very much pleased with my situation, although I have 


. to ** fly around ”’ a little brisker than 1 am accustomed to. 





At once his mother answered : 


I miss you very much indeed. .. . Will you always have 
60 much to do, or are you now bringing up work? Must you 
forego entirely the pleasure of Society, and your evenings 
be wholly occupied? Really, my son, I have shed a great 
many tears about it. But you are not obliged to stay. If 
you find you cannot perform the duties imposed upon you 
without injury to your health, why leave it at once and 
come home. Under no circumstances stay if you are sick, 
but hasten home. 


Thus the mother-heart went out to the boy who 
was beginning to meet the world. For Henry's posi- 
tion was indeed no sinecure, or even one that a mod- 
erately good modern clerk would have chosen, In 
answer to his mother's letter he wrote : 


I was very sorry to think that my last letter home gave 
you the idea that I was overworked at the Rail Road Office. 
It is by no means so, nor did I intend tor you to think so. 
I wrote as I did to satisfy you and father that I had 
enough to do to keep me out of mischief. I shall be em- 
ployed steadily day and evening all the time, but I have no 
work that I cannot do easily, and I am not hurried at all. 

I am delighted with my place, and am far from regretting 
that Iam confined to the office evenings. If I can only 
satisfy Mr. Bunce that I am worth my salary [it was $400 
a year] and can prove to him that I am willing to work, | 
ask no more.... He is the most particular man I ever 
saw in my life. I never saw any one that approached him 
in that respect. He gives me always very explicit direc- 
tions as to how a thing is to be done, and I always do ex- 
actly as he tells me ; but he generally finds that what he 
ordered done does not suit him as well as he thought it 
would, and therefore he gives me directions to do it over 
in a different manner. 

On Monday of this week I wrote 26 long letters for him 
between the hours of 8 in the morning and 9g in the evening, 
besides doing my usual work with the ticket agents, con- 
ductors, &c. Mr. Bunce goes ahead of Capt. Williams in 
questioning the clerks about small matters, and in looking 
into everything and overseeing everybody from Superin- 
tendent to Brakemen ... Mr. Goodrich, the Secretary of 
the Company, whose immediate clerk I am, is a very pleas- 
ant man and one whom I like very much. 


Letters from his parents expressing concern about 
his overwork were frequent, and there was reason for 
their anxiety. His occupation was not a matter of 
hours alone as he saw it, but as he labored from day 
to day he was putting to the test principles that he 
had learned at home. A contemptuous disregard of 
consequences when doing the right was a part of 
Henry Trumbull’s very nature. He did not destroy 
that fine sense of individual, sharply defined responsi- 
bility for his own duty by trifling with the allurements 
of a half-way policy in his relations with others ‘to 
whom he was accountable. He was ready to master 
his impulses, to hold himself in check, to drive him- 
self with the whip of absolute duty-doing in silent and 
sturdy independence. He set barriers to his desires, 
and had an eye single to the doing of a man’s work, 
growing under the pruning knife, and gaining strength 
and stability. He kept himself under control, — 


** Yet not for power (power of herself would come 
uncall’d for), but to live by law, 
Acting the law we live by without fear ; 
And, because right is right, to follow right 
Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence.’’ 


This spirit of his was shown in a battle with self on one 
occasion which would have seemed to most young men 
to offer no occasion for a battle. But it furnished to 
Henry Trumbull an opportunity for a victory over self 
which would not have been perceived by the average 
young man, because of no life-significance to the un- 
seeing mind, one way or the other. 

Henry had been assigned to the engineering and 
pay department, in which he later became paymaster 
of construction. The young clerks in the office had 
fallen into the habit of borrowing from the chief en- 
gineer's desk, in his absence, an inkstand containing 
a special ink. Henry accepted this habit as one of 
the office practises, and one day was using the ink- 
stand when his chief, Mr. Samuel Ashburner, needed 
it at once. Sending into the room where the clerks 
were working, Mr. Ashburner had the young scribe 
and the borrowed inkstand brought before him. 

‘*Henry,'’ he said, with kindly emphasis, ‘‘ 1 want 
that inkstand to remain on my desk at all times. 
You must never take it away. ' 
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‘I'll bear that in mind, sir,’ answered the young 
man, and went back to his work. 

A few days later the ink was missing when Mr. 
Ashburner had occasion to use it. Stepping to the 
door of the clerks’ room, he called, sharply, ‘‘ Henry !’’ 
Young Trumbull quickly followed him into the next 
room. 

‘*Henry,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ what did I tell you about 
that inkstand ?”’ 

‘*You told me not to take it away again.’’ 

‘*Yes, and! meant it. Now bring it to me at once !"’ 

Henry passed into the clerks’ room, lifted the miss- 
ing inkstand from the desk of another, and carried it 
to his chief. As he placed it in its proper place and 
started to leave the room, Mr. Ashburner looked 
severely at him. 

‘*Henry,’’ he said, emphatically, ‘‘ never let this 
happen again."’ 
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‘‘T'll bear in mind what you say, sir,"’ was the 
quiet answer. 

Later in the day the clerk who had been at fault 
manfully explained the whole matter to his superior. 
Henry was at once summoned. With an earnest and 
troubled look Mr. Ashburner received him. ‘* Why 
didn’t you tell me this morning that you hadn't taken 
that inkstand ?’’ 

‘* You didn’t ask me, sir,’’ replied Henry. 

The chief was somewhat nonplussed. He had 
found men ready enough to lay blame upon others, 
but not so ready to keep still when even a word of 
denial might clear them. Henry Trumbull's refine- 
ment of moral vision was a revelation to him. The 
interview was closed with an apology from the chief, 
and Henry went back to his desk. He was building 
character while helping to build railroads. 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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Christmas in the World’s Mission Fields 
By the Rev. James Johnston, A.T.S. 


HRISTMAS does not pass unnoticed even 
among many of the dark-skinned races in 
remote quarters of the globe. In distant 
Hawaii where American missionaries have 
long labored with apostolic zeal, the young 
folk at the mission houses look as eagerly for Santa 
Claus as do the white children of other lands. Snow 
and ice being practically unknown there, the saint is 
supposed to make his journey to the islands in a boat 
instead of the customary sledge. In the Philippines 
the natives, for upwards of three centuries, have been 
in the habit of exchanging joyous Christmas saluta- 
tions in Spanish, and most of the celebrations have 
been of a religious character. Services are held in the 
churches, interspersed with ‘‘ miracle plays,’’ through- 
out Christmas Day. Such revelry as prevails takes 
place, for the most part, in the open air, in the way 
of singing and dancing. Already not a few of these 
superstitions are being leavened by a true Christmas 
spirit through the self-sacrificing toil of American 
teachers and missionaries. 

Passing from the East Indies to the West Indies, 
we find the season kept with negro light-heartedness, 
and the festivities extending over a succession of days, 
especially in Porto Rico. Here the ‘little darkies"’ 
expect Santa Claus to come, not once, but frequently, 
to drop presents in the boxes which they provide for 
the purpose instead of the New England stockings. 
By the agency of Christian workers from the United 
States a higher type of teaching is being spread in 
these sunny isles, over which corruption and darkness 
have had sway for generations. 

Interesting observances of the world’s greatest 
event are chronicled in the West Central African 
Mission at Chisamba of the American Board. Early 
on Christmas morn crowds of natives assemble in the 
chapel, where they sing beautifully the Christmas 
hymn, ‘‘Glory be to God,"’ and as earnestly listen to 
the story of the birth of Jesus Christ in Bethlehem. 
The building is decorated with evergreens, hanging 
in wreaths or encircling the pillars, in the center of 
which appears the text, ‘* U lamba wa Tate,’’— 
** Glory to God.'" According to custom, the mission- 
aries who are entertaining greet the entertained by 
clapping the hand, and repeating, ‘' Ka/unga / Kal- 
unga /** to which the guests reply, Ka/unga/ Kal- 
unga/*’ In separate groups of men and women they 
seat themselves on the grass awaiting the Christmas 
feast. Even in their own families they eat apart. 
Then follows the dinner served by the young men 
and women of the station, and a gift for each visitor, 
to bring to mind the greatest of all gifts, —Jesus Christ 
our Saviour. Afterwards, the girls and boys enjoy 
the games, the elders looking on from beneath the 
shade of the trees. 

Among the gifts distributed to the older folks are 
articles of clothing, and often it is amusing, six weeks 
or more after the event, to notice an old man coming 
to church wearing his coat with the ticket on which 
his name is written attached, or the price-ticket still 
on the shirt, months after it was bought at the coast. 
It is a part of the shirt. Why not wear it? As the 
sun sinks at the end of a glorious day, the crowd 
gradually disperses, grateful, if weary, and a hush 
soon falls on the country around. 

Very pleasantly is Christmas observed in the em- 
pire of India. All over India the natives recognize 
the importance of what they call the «* Bara Din,’ or 
**Great Day.’ Not only Christian Indians, but 
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Indians of all beliefs recognize the day, and gener- 
ally bring gifts to Europeans in whose service they 
happen to be. The ordinary house servants usually 
present flowers, or some little toy, if there is a child 
in the family, although they generally expect a gift in 
return. A representative of a Bible agency informs 
the writer that he once received a very large present 
of fruit anc mutton from a Muhammadan book-binder, 
with whom as Secretary of the Calcutta Bible Society 
he did a considerable business, and on no account 
would the Muhammadan consent to accept a return 
present ; a unique experience. 

For the children of Hindoo Christians, interesting 
preparations are made in many parts of that wonder- 
ful land. On Christmas Eve a bush is obtained and 
loaded with gifts, on which candles are placed in readi- 
ness to be lighted early the following morning. When 
the clock strikes five on Christmas morning, and it is 
still quite dark, the sweet praise of children in a for- 
eign tongue is heard joining in Christmas carols in 
honor of the child whose birthday they have assem- 
bled to celebrate. Verse after verse, with all of 
Oriental patience and politeness, the singing proceeds, 
until the missionaries come to the doors to thank the 
children and to wish them all a merry Christmas. 
Later in the morning the children approach the bun- 
galow and just as they are entering by one door Santa 
Claus comes bounding in at the other, looking as if 
he might have come from a snow drift, though there 
are none nearer than the Himalaya Mountains. No 
wonder that they welcome ‘‘ Jesus Baby’s’’ birthday 
with joy and gladness. 

The seniors are generously regaled in a variety of 
ways under the spreading banyan-trees of the com- 
pound, while music is played and songs are sung. 
In each case these young Hindoos before receiving 
their gifts sweetly salute their teachers, saying :— 
‘« Salaam—Peace be to you.’’ If the gifts are numer- 
ous it is the practise at the Indian mission stations to 
extend Christmas cheer to laborers, washermen, cooks, 
postmen, gardeners, sweepers, etc., who are pro- 
foundly touched by these proofs of good will. Most 
of all, the boys and girls value these acts of kindness. 
‘*Children so grateful and loving and unselfish,’’ 
says a lady missionary, ‘‘we have not known in the 
ordinary walks of India life.” Many of these children 
recently passed through horrors of hunger and want 
beyond telling. When the Christmas festival is over, 
they send many sa/aams to American and English 
scholars for the ‘‘ nice things’’ sent across the sea. 

Even in far away China, Christmas is enthusiasti- 
cally looked forward to. At the strategic center of 
Ichang, for example, the native Christians call the day 
‘* Jesus’ Birthday’’; and, with evergreens above the 
doorways, and cypress branches, red berries and 
mistletoe in plenty, and the weather wintry, the mis- 
sionaries can almost think themselves in the homeland. 

All the school children of the mission stations come 
out in great force, the girls dressed in their best and 
‘*painted as to their faces,’’ making an exceedingly 
gay appearance. Several Christmas hymns are sung 
to old, familiar tunes, and at the conclusion of the 
service the children receive a bag of cakes, the adults 
adjourning to a place outside to enjoy a feast. The 
Swedish, American Episcopal, and Church of Scot- 
land Missions hold Christmas service for the natives 
and foreigners. On one occasion it is related that a 
number of the members of the Swedish Mission spent 
the previous night in the chapel, so afraid were they 
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of missing the early service, which began at 6 A.M. 
on Christmas morning. What a contrast such a 
Christian festival is to the heathen feasts, s0 full of 
idolatry and evil ! 

Among the Moravians on the continent of Europe 
and farther afield it is the rule to hold a children’s 
love feast (buns and tea) late in the day before 
Christmas, at which Christmas hymns are sung, and 
an address delivered. Shortly before the close of 
the service, during the singing of a certain hymn, — 
the same hymn in all the churches, —male and female 
attendants (teachers) enter, carrying numbers of lighted 
tapers, stuck in holes on boards, one of which is 
handed to each child. Christmas Eve is spent in the 
home, where the Christmas tree is lighted and presents 
distributed. During Christmas Day itself the Mora- 
vians confine themselves to public service, with ser- 
mons, special choir pieces, etc., in the forenoon, 
spending the remainder of the day in quiet social 
enjoyment. 

In distant Bethlehem, nestling among the Syrian 
hills, the birthplace of Christmas, we are told that 
the pretty, dark-eyed girls of the old hill town join 
with their parents and strangers from over the earth in 
the beautiful and impressive services on the spot 
whither the eyes of the world have turned at Christ- 
mastide for upwards of nineteen widening centuries. 

As the Roman Catholics of Mexico say, Christmas 
Eve is ‘‘Za Noche Buena,’ *‘the Good Night’’ of 
all the year,—the blessed night when the star shone 
over the silent fields and the angels sang as the 
Christ-child came to earth, an event indeed in which 
the Protestant may unite in spirit, if not in form, with 
his Romanist neighbor, in the worship of the Babe in 
the manger. 

Apart from differing modes of celebration, Christ- 
mas, after all, is just the same in the summer lands 
and in the snowy regions, among dark or fair-haired 
little ones. Accepting our share of the light of the 
Guiding Star, it will lead us all onward until all the 
‘*good nights'’ have ended in one perfect day, that 
blessed time of which American Christians were ac- 


customed to sing in quaint verse more than. three- 
score years ago : 


**On the regions that sit in the darkness of night, 
The land of despair, to oblivion a prey, 
The morning will open with healing and light, 
The glad Star of Bethlehem will brighten to-day, 
Will brighten to-day, will brighten to-day.’’ 


DARWEN, LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND. 
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Crippled 
By Marion Pelton Guild 


EETHOVEN deaf, and Milton blind! 
And you and I, of lowlier kind, 
With small yet vital tasks assigned, 


We too have known the spirit’s ache 
At special powers disabled, make 
Our bitter plaint for the work’s sake. 


Yet where our blunted tools we mourn, 
Divinest music-strains are borne ; 
Beethoven, eye us not with scorn! 


And Milton, of his sight bereaved, 
Vision and victory achieved ; 
Twice must his crown be laurel-leaved! 


Ah, can it be that Fortune mocks 
With cruel-tender paradox 
The lives she gives her hardest knocks, 


And grants, in strange, relenting mood, 
Some super-sensuous aptitude, 
When well her maimings are withstood ? 


Fortune? Her shrine is gray and cold. 
O Father of us all, behold 
Our handicaps, how manifold ! 


Thou only knowest what self-wrought wrong 
Must in the grievous count belong. 
Thou only makest weakness strong. 


And in thine all-resourceful mind 
Alone our riddle is untwined,— 
How he that loseth life shall find. 


O crowning Answer, heartening Grace, 

Lift thou on us thy regnant face,— 

Crippled or no, we dare the race ! 
Arpen, N. C. 
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The Training of the Teacher 


By Professor Martin G. Brumbaugh 


VI. The Building of Ideals 


EMORY is the soul's storehouse. In 
it is treasured all our past. From it 
we draw from time to time the ele- 
ments of knowledge we need for pres- 
ent use, in determining both what to 
do with the new perceptions that are 
constantly forming in the soul, and 
also what to choose for guidance in 
conduct. Thus all that we have known is of use in 
interpreting new knowledge and in directing us to 
additional knowledge. 

A new object is presented to my senses. [| am not 
aware of having perceived it before. I am surprised. 
«¢ What is it?’’ Task. At once all my remembered 
knowledge that in any way resembles it rushes to my 
aid. The soul is resolved to subdue it, if it can. It 
can, if it is not entirely new. But if it is entirely 
new I cannot answer the inquiry. The boy that for the 
first time tasted a new kind of candy,—called in the 
trade a sour-ball,—found it at last sweet, then trans- 
parent, then hard, and finally thought he had identi- 
fied it. He said: ‘It is sweet ice."' This was the 
best he could do with it. 

I recall a series of events. 
series. Some additional element is needed to com- 
plete it. Through this power of recall 1 am made 
familiar with my present mental stock; I am also 
made aware of my lack. Knowing what I need I am 
able to institute inquiries that will secure it. Thus 
my knowledge becomes increasingly complete. 

Memory recall is exact recall. The thing comes 
again just as it was. We recognize it not only as a 
thing of the past, but the exact reproduction of the 
past. Is there any other method of recall? Do we 
possess the power to separate past knowledge and re- 
call only chosen parts of it, and combine them into 
an object of thought, each part of which is a past ex- 
perience, but which, as a whole, is not at all like 
anything in our past knowledge? We have such a 
power. It is at once the most fertile and most dan- 
gerous power we possess. We call it /magination, 
by which term we designate the power of the soul to 
work up its past experiences into new forms of 
thought. It seems as if the soul wearies of exact re- 
call, and decides to follow its own caprice, its own 
order of procedure. I have known boys, accom- 
panying their father for a walk, obey the restraints of 
good form until the native woods were reached, when 
with a shout and a leap all objective guidance was 
thrown to the winds, and the boys ran and leaped 
and shouted and reveled in the glorious freedom of 
unrestrained activity. So it seems to me at#times the 
soul breaks away from the routine of memory recall, 
and virtually proclaims its purpose to set in con- 
sciousness what it most enjoys, regardless of the rela- 
tion this may have or not have to any real experience 
of the past. Thus the soul builds only chosen ele- 
ments, rejecting all that are broken or unlovely or 
unworthy, into an ideal which it cherishes vastly more 
than any real because it is the best combination it can 
make from the best elements it can choose out of its 
whole treasury of knowledge. Zhe function of this 
power of the soul is to create our ideals. God wants 
us to enjoy not alone the finest scenes that fall within 
our ken, he wants us to enjoy the finest things our 
souls. can entertain. Hence he has given us this 
power ot re-creation by which we may make for our- 
selves a world after our own wish, peopled as we prefer, 
and abounding in such life and incident as we can 
invest with the fullest measure of feeling, and is con- 
sequently to us most delightful. We know these pro- 
ducts to be distinct from memory products after we 
have created them often enough to become familiar 
with the fact that they cannot, as a whole, be referred 
to our past experience for verification. 

Thus by eliminating the things we care least for, 
and by substituting others that we do care for, we 
build, bit by bit, our beautiful ideals,—the soul- 





There is a break in the 


images that, so potentially influence our lives. How 
full of feeling is this activity: How we revel in it 
because we are free from all limitations ! Our minds 


are like the river that ‘‘ glideth at his own sweet will."’ 
Thus we make the picture life of thought which at last 
we carve into a life of deeds. Without ideals there 
could be ne progress, —only endless and changeless, 
dreary and hopeless monotony. Without ideals our 
minds would ‘become like the wayside pool, —stagnant 
and deadly With ideals they become like mountain 





Editorial Announcement 


The course as it will be given in these columns is 
complete in itself. For those who desire to go still 
further in their study of teaching, however, a Corre- 
spondence Course, conducted by Professor Brum- 
baugh, is offered upon the payment of a fee of one 
dollar, to be made to The Sunday School Times Co. 

The features of the Correspondence Course are two : 
(a) leaflets outlining further study and recommend- 
ing the optional use of certain text-books will be 
mailed regularly to the enrolled members; (b) every 
member has the privilege of consulting Professor 
Brumbaugh by mail, asking him questions that arise 
in study, or getting his advice on actual problems of 
teaching work as they are met in the class. Some of 
these questions, with Professor Brumbaugh’s an- 
swers, will be published in a Teacher-Training Ques- 
tion Column in The Sunday School Times. 

Leaders of teacher-training classes are especially 
recommended to avail themselves of the benefits of 
the Correspondence Course and privileges, whether 
the members of their classes do so or not. 

All communications and inquiries, names for enrol- 
ment, remittances, etc., should be addressed to 
**The Brumbaugh Teacher-Training Course,’’ The 
Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. As Professor Brumbaugh is now a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of this paper, he will receive 
his mail at this office. 














rills that leap from moss-rimmed rocks in endless 
showers of silver spray, clothed in rainbows, and bear- 
ing in their sweep life and beauty and grandeur. 
Happy the child whose unfettered spirit may build 
after its own plans the terraced slopes, the sun-crowned 
spires, the carved pillars, and the golden portals of 
the temple of truth. Into it his spirit may pass to 
find the sweetest communions, and to gather inspira- 
tion for the highest achievements. It is the soul's 
most holy place. Here the divinity that is in us is 
unshrined. Here we may worship and adore. 

It is to be noted that this power to create ideals is 
an intentional power. It is different from dream-life 
and from the air-castle life that some associate with it. 
This association has been unfortunate. This associa- 
tion has led many to regard the imagination as a sort 
of capricious, dreamy, hazy, and useless power. It has 
even led us to regard the man of ideals as a rainbow- 
chaser, a dreamer, an. impracticable and altogether un- 
worthy person. This is neither just nor reasonable. 
It is in fact a most valuable power, one that we should 
love well enough to give it adequate exercise, and under- 
stand well enough to give it thoughtful consideration 
in a study of the complex soul of a child. 

Through this power we bring our rich feeling-life 
into happy combination with our thought-life. The 
imagination ts the feeling power of the soul. By it 
we invest the barren facts of knowledge with all the 
glow and ardor and fragrance which fill the recesses 
of the soul. Note that the imagination builds only 
concrete images. \t breaks up our abstract and gen- 
eral notions into individual and concrete pictures. 
This is why it lies so near to the feeling-life. 1 think 
of leadership, and there arises in my soul an image of 
that heroic leader who for years fed his father-in-law’ s 
flocks, and for the same time fed upon the thoughts 
that Ged gave him, until he became wise enough and 
strong enough to speak for God in Egypt, to act for 
God in the wilderness, and to talk with God in the 
morning, alone, above the mountain mists. In my 
imagination there looms up the heroic-souled Moses. 
I think of noble womanhood, and there comes to ne 
an image of that queenly-spirited and really noble 
woman—Ruth : 

** When sick for home, 
She stood in tears, amid.the alien corn.’’ 


I think of father-love, and there sweeps into my vision 
the broken-voiced and heart-wrung king crying in the 
agony of his soul, ‘‘O my son Absalom, my son, my 
son Absalom !'’ How infinitely superior as teach- 
ing material are these warm, concrete pictures in the 
imagination to the cold abstractions of memory and 
of judgment. How the imagination speaks in the 
valley of the soul, and the dry bones of thought stand 





up, clothed with the flesh of feeling, and thrilled with 
the warm pulse of life. Oh, my teacher’ — well 
this power of the soul. Its issues are so far-reaching 
and so fruitful. 

Imitation és /imited to our perceptions. We cannot 
ideally create a world containing elements wholly out- 
side of our experience. The ideals of the blind are 
colorless. The ideals of the deaf are soundless, The 
ideals of the city child lack the rich imagery of the 
country. The ideals of the country boy lack the ele- 
ments common to the city boy. A girl educated in 
Ohio, where she never saw a mountain, and her 
teacher had never given her any notion of mountain 
beyond its elevation, wept when she came east and 
drew near to the great mountains of Pennsylvania. She 
explained that she was frightened lest the train should 
break asunder on the very crest of the mountain. 
Upon inquiry, it was ascertained that she thought the 
top of the mountain less than a foot in width, with 
sharp slopes on either side. 

The ideals of all of us are bound up with our expe- 
rience. If, then, we wish to build beautiful and true 
images of the higher life, we must set the elements 
of this life vividly in the soul, and endeavor, by all 
the skill at our command, to help the pupil to erect 
right ideals of the life he should live. The most 
elusive power of soul is the power of feeling. To 
capture the feelings is to control the soul's citadel. 
Study carefully the Bible references to the heart, the 
figurative fountain of feeling. You will then begin 
to understand why the Psalmist writes, ‘* Thy word 
have | hid in my heart.’’ You will know with new 
meaning the value of the wise man's injunction : 
‘* Keep thy heart with all diligence.'’ You will also 
begin to comprehend the great beatitude : ‘‘ Blessed 
are the pure in heart.’’ If this power of feeling is so 
potent, let us ask ourselves prayerfully, ‘* How may 
the feeling-life be trained ?"’ 


QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR THE STUDENT 
For testing one's grasp of the subject, and 
for discussion in teacher - training classes 

How do you distinguish between a product of the 
memory and a product of the imagination ? 

What do the following words suggest to you : Carrara, 
Miniver, Rococo, Vedas? If you cannot answer the 
question ‘* What is it?"’ in each case, what do you 
do? What does this suggest to you as a teacher ? 

Recall any related group of ideas, as the Presidents 
of the United States in order, the kings of Israel in 
order, the cities Paul visited on his way to Rome. I! f 
you fail to recall all of the series, what do you do ? 

Do you see any reason for calling imagination a 
dangerous power? Ponder this thoughtfully. 

In what way is our ideal related to the real ? Which 
is the more potential? Discuss the way we know an 
imagination product from a memory product. What 
is meant by the imagination’s power to create ideals 
being an intentional power ? 

Put your idea of goodness, of kindness, of helpful- 
ness, and of faith, into a concrete image. Study what 
you did in each case. 

Are you trying Sunday by Sunday to give your 
pupils the materials of thought with which they may 
through imagination build a beautiful life ? 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


on al 
The Essence of True Teaching. 


Jacotet claimed that ‘* to teach is to cause to learn.*’ 
Professor Hart improved on this definition by claim- 
ing that ‘‘teaching is causing another to know." 
Probably no more simple or accurate definitions than 
these two have ever been suggested. They certainly 
indicate the essence of true teaching. Teaching in- 
volves the idea of knowledge obtained by a process. 
One may, indeed, teach himself, may be his own 
teacher, through reaching out after knowledge by an 
intelligently directed effort ; but no one can teach— 
and to that extent be a teacher of—either himself or 
another, without the obtaining of knowledge by the 
person taught. 7Zeaching, in fact, includes the idea 
of /earning, not as its correlative term, but as one of 
its constituent parts. There can really be no such 
thing as teaching without learning ; the process of 
learning must accompany the process of teaching, and 
must keep pace with it.—Fyrom ‘ Teaching and 
Teachers,’ by H. Clay Trumbull. 
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LESSON I. 





JANUARY I. 


John 1 : 1-18. 


CHRIST THE LIFE AND LIGHT OF ME 


(Read John 8 : 12-30.) Memory verses: 1-4 
Golden Text: In him was life; and the life was the light of men.—John 1: 4 








COMMON VERSION 


1 In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God. 

2 The same was im the beginning with God. 

3 All things were made by himys and with- 
out him was not any thing made that was 
made. 

4 In him was life ; and the life was the light 
of men. 

5 And the light shineth in darkness; and 
the darkness comprehended it not. 

64 There was a man sent from God, whose 
name was John. 

7 The same came for a witness, to bear 
witness of the Light, that all men through him 





AMERICAN REVISION 


1 In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God. 
2 The same was in the beginning with God. 
3 All things were made through him; and 
without him ! was not anything made that 
hath been made. 4 In him was life ; and the 
life was the light of men. 5 And the light 
shineth in the darkness; and the darkness 
8 apprehended it not. 6 There came a man, 
sent from God, whose name was John. 7 
The same came for witness, that he might 


COMMON VERSION 


— 
AMERICAN REVISION 


13 Which were born, not of blood, nor of to them that believe on his name: 13 who 


the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, 


but ot God. 


14 And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us, (and we beheld his glory, the glory 


were ® born, not of 7 blood, nor of the will of 
the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God. 
14 And the Word became flesh, and ® dwelt 


as of the only begotten of the Father, ) full of among us (and we beheld his glory, glory as 


grace and truth. 


of ®the only begotten from the Father), full of 


15 | John bare witness of him, and cried, sTace and truth. 15 John beareth witness of 
saying, This was he of whom I spake, He him, and crieth, saying, ™ This was he of 
that cometh after me is preferred before me; whom I said, He that cometh after me is be- 


for he was before me. 


16 And of his fulness have all we received, 


and grace for grace. 











































































































































































































































































































































































































might believe. 
bear witness of that Light. 


every man that cometh into the world. 
1o He was in the world, and the world was the world. 
made by him, and the world knew him not. 
11 He came unto his own, and his own re- 
ceived him not. 


even to them that believe on his name : 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


MAN who lived nineteen centuries ago believed 
that God wanted him to write a book which 
should prove the most supremely important 

truth in the world. That truth was that Jesus of 
Nazareth is the Christ, that is, the ‘‘ Anointed One,” 
the Son of God, different from any other man who 
ever lived; and the reason for establishing that 
truth was that people in all the world and throughout 
all time might, by believing on Jesus as the Christ, 
have eternal life. 

It was a difficult task, to write such a book. But 
John, the one who undertook it (perhaps towards the 
close of his long life), had known — intimately 
while he lived on the earth. John had been one of 
Jesus’ three dearest friends, and he had been called 
the ‘‘ beloved disciple.” For years after the cruel 
crucifixion and the glorious first Easter resurrection 
John had been living the Christ-life himself, and so 
every day of his life he had learned to know Jesus 
better and better. And finally, God the Father gave 
John special power, - insight and knowledge, 
a special revealing of precious truth, as he wrote. 
We say that John was inspired in his writing, when 
we would speak of how God helped him in it. 

No other book of the sixty-six in the Bible is just 
hike this Gospel (or Good Tidings) of John. Every 
book in the Bible has its own precious truth, but no 
other is written in just this way for just this purpose. 
Do you doubt that it is worth our while to spend six 
months in studying it? Men have spent sixty years 
at it without exhausting its treasures. 

To-day we are going to read John’s own introduc- 
tion to his book. These words before us were written 
by one who knew P pe Christ. How John's hand 
must have trembled as he took up his pen, or stylus, 
to commence this life-argument for his friend, the 
Son of God! Think of all that it meant tothe world ! 


o 


You can give your pupils a new, absorbing interest 
in the Gospel of John if you will introduce it to them 
in some such way as is suggested in the above para- 
graphs. You can gain a new, revealing interest in 
it yourself if you will let yourself realize its tremen- 
dous, world-saving significance, and yet remember 
that it was written by a man; an inspired man, but 
yet a human being, frail, fallible, confident not in 
himself, trusting God for this staggering a 
bility, and triumphant in meeting it because of that 
trust. 

It calls for study to gain this realization of John’s 
message. But there is abundant help to such study 
in this issue of The Sunday School Times. For the 
teacher who is willing to do it (perhaps the reader 
will be interested in the editorial comments on this 
point in next week’s Notes on Open Letters), Dr. 

Junning’s opening sentence names the best possible 
first step. Of course that takes time,—even as much 
as an hour or two. Is it worth two hours of time to 
prepare to teach a message for eternity ? 

Dr, Pratt's article on **The Key to the Gospel -of 
John,” on page 736, offers a suggestive and illumina- 
ting study as a second step. Notice the tremendous, 
all-important second half of that key verse (John 20: 
31): ‘that believing ye may have /ife in his name.” 


bear witness of the light, that all might be- 
8 He was not that Light, but was sent to lieve through him. 8 He was not the light, 
but came that he might bear witness of the 
9 That was the true Light, which lighteth light. g * There was the true light, even the 
light which lighteth * every man, coming into 
10 He was in the world, and the 
world was made through him, and the world 
knew him not, 


overcame See ch. 12. 35 (Gr.). 
11 He came unto § his own, 


God only begotten. 
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For light on this use of the ‘‘ name,” read Dr. Trum- 
bull’s article on page 742. 

There are two lesson articles that Should next be 
read through slowly, attentively, with the open Bible 
in hand, so that every verse mentioned may be read 
with the comment thereon: Professor. Riddle’s, then 
Dr. McLaren's. Notice the three points of emphasis 
which Professor Riddle names in the second para- 
graph of his ‘‘Introductory.” In his verse-by-verse 
comment you will get suggestions as to the fine 
shades of moons brought out in the Greek which 
cannot be gained from the English text alone. 

Dr. McLaren’s article calls for all of one’s powers 
of concentration, but it richly repays such reading. 
Here again you will need to turn constantly to your 
open Bible to understand the significance of his 
exposition. 

On the profound and difficult significance ‘of ‘‘ the 
Word” as used by John, the various lesson writers 
throw light (Riddle, McLaren, Howie, Sanders). 
Unless you gain some clear idea of John’s meaning 
in the use of that expression, your pupils will inevi- 
tably interpret it vaguely and confusedly, or suppose 
it to be used in the ordinary sense of the noun 
‘* word,” 

After having thus prepared oneself, the teaching 
should aim to present as simply as possible the great 
facts about Christ which this introduction of John’s 
establishes, and which the teacher has been helped 
to understand by the study already suggested. Dr. 
Dunning'’s article outlines an orderly, clearly-defined 
plan of teaching. There is many a rich. lesson by 
the way. Why did the darkness apprehend not the 
a If we would know Jesus we must be like him 
(Goss, first paragraph). Yould we be inexhaustible 





come before me: for he was ! before me. 16 
For of his fulness we all received, and ™ grace 


17 For the law was given by Moses, dut forgrace. 17 For the law was given through 
grace and truth came by Jesus Christ. — 
18 No man hath seen God at any time; the Christ. 18 No man hath seen God at any 
only begotten Son, which is in the bosom of time ; ' the only begotten Son, who is in the 
the Father, he hath declared him. 


1 Or, was not anything made. That which hath been made was life in him: and the life &*c. * Or, 


8 Or, The true light, which lighteth every man, was Comi 4 Or, 
every man as he cometh * Gr. his own things. *% Ot, begotten 


: . : an only begotten froma father Comp. Heb. 11.17. 1 Some ancient authorities read (this was he that 
12 But as many as received him, to them 4d they that were his own received him not. said). “Gr. first in regard of me. 


gave he power to become the sons of God, 12 But as many as received him, to them gave 
he the right to become children of God, even 


Moses; grace and truth came through Jesus 


bosom of the Father, he hath declared Aim. 


Gr. bloods. * Gr. tabernacled. * Or, 


12 Or, grace upon grace 18 Many very ancient authorities read 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


in our resources? We can be, if we will (Goss, last 
paragraph). ‘Tell Dr. Banks’ story (first paragraph) 
of the woman who did not believe in Christ’s divinity 
until she tried to strike it out from this Gospel; of 
the life that is in Christ as compared with the dead- 
ness of other religions (Banks’ second and third para- 
graphs). 

Surely this lesson may be closed with the personal 
appeal of this Christ to all in the class to be not of 
the darkness, but of the light. It may be that that 
appeal is needed as much by those who are ‘‘church 
members ” as by those who are not. For the powers 
of darkness seem to battle more aggressively against 
those who are of the light. All need to live in the 
light, and to renew daily the battle to keep in the 
light. While it is a daily conftict, it is one in which 
there need be no doubt as to the outcome. For that 
One who was in the beginning with God, and who 
was God, who made all things, in whom is Life, and 
who is the Light of the world,—that One offers to 
those who receive him the right to become children 
of God. For them he fights their battles, lights their 
path, wins hourly victories, Is it not strange that 
there should be any who “receive him ‘not” ? 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Whoever has love for men will be a light to men. 
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Through the Lord’s Land with 
Your Class 
Conducted by Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


In order to follow this Bible-land journey with the class, the 
teacher will see that every pupil is supplied with a set of The 
Sunday School Times Lesson Pictures (10 cents for each quar- 
ter's set), which includes an outline map which is the basis of 
the suggestions in these articles. A leaflet included with every 
order for the Pictures gives the teacher full directions for the 
following of this supplemental geography course. 


Preliminary 


UR lessons for the next six months are to be in 
the story of Christ's life, works and words, as 
contained in the writings of John, ‘‘ the be- 

loved disciple.” Nearly all of these lessons contain 
some references to places, and all the places are to 
be found in the land of Palestine, the same land 
which we studied, and of which we drew the map, 
during the earlier weeks of the last quarter. There- 
fore we shall need to begin again with a general view 
of the land of Palestine, repeating, for the benefit of 
new pupils and newly ws classes, some of the 
same matter, which will be familiar to those of our 
young students who have already studied the subject. 

But there will be some important differences be- 
tween our former map and the one which we are now 
about to draw. The former map represented the 
land of Palestine as it was from a thousand to seven 
hundred years before Christ, with, of course, the 
same natural boundaries of the sea and the desert, 
and the same natural features of plains, mountains, 
and valleys, but divided into Israel or the ten tribes 
on the north, and Judah on the south, and having 
many places referred to in the Qld Testament les- 
sons only. The Palestine which we are now to draw 
is that of the New Testament, having no longer 
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kingdoms, but “ provinces,” and with names of 
laces for the greater part new. We ar to remem- 

r that between the story of the last quarter and 
that which we are now to study there was an interval 
of more than seven hundred years. 

Also, it will be noticed that the land was larger 
than in the Old Testament times ; since about one 
hundred years before Christ, the land of Idumea or 
Edom, on the south, had been conquered and an- 
nexed to Judza. 

In our former course of lessons, two plans of study 
were named : one, that of marking upon the printed 
map supplied to the scholars the localities ; the other, 
the plan of having the pupil himself draw the entire 
map from directions given by the teacher. It would 
be a good method to have those who merely used the 
printed map this time draw the map themselves. 


Lesson I 


The first thing to be done in making any map is to 
fix what is called ‘‘the scale of miles,”—that is, to 
decide how large the map shall be, and what shall 
be the proportion of its several parts. You will no- 
tice that the scale of miles in the outline map fur- 
nished with The Sunday School Times Lesson Pic- 
tures is just one inch A and that it represents 
forty miles. That is, if two places appear on the 
map one inch apart, the distance between them in 
the country will be just forty miles ; if two places 
are a quarter of an inch apart, they will be ten miles 
from each other. We must keep this fact in mind, 
and fix all our localities on the map according to the 
scale. 

As a limit and frame to our map, we draw a rec- 
tangle (a child would call it ‘‘a square,’’ but that is 
not the correct word). This rectangle should be four 
inches wide (that is, from east to west) and five 
inches high (that is, from north to south), Let this 
frame be drawn by measurement. This will show, 
by the scale, that our entire map represents a region 
one hundred and sixty miles east and west, and two 
hundred miles north and south. 

Now let us draw the coast-line of Palestine. Fixa 
point at the top of the frame, in the middle, and 
mark a dot to show where the coast-line begins. 
This will be two inches, or eighty miles, from the 
northwestern corner of our map, and the same dis- 
tance from the northeastern corner. Then mark 
another point on the southwestern margin, one inch 
(forty miles) from the foot, to show where the coast- 
line ends. It might be well to mark by rule a dotted 
line with pencil between these two points as a guide 
in drawing the coast-line. Notice that one-third of 
the. distance in the copy there is a point where the 
coast-line begins, a great curved line sweeping to the 
southwest. At that point is Mount Carmel, which 
we mark C, and shall use as a landmark in drawing 
the map. Draw the coast-line carefully, following 
the indentations of the copy. The sea on the west, 
which we call the Mediterranean Sea, was always 
spoken of by the people of Palestine as ‘‘ The Great 
Sea.” We mark on it the letters G. S. 

Directly east of Mount Carmel and thirty miles 
distant lies a harp-shaped y of water, of which 
some of our students know already the Old Testa- 
ment name. We measure the thirty miles (three- 
quarters of an inch), and draw the lake somewhat 
harp-shaped, with the point downward, thirteen 
miles long, eight miles at its greatest width. In the 
New Testament, which we are now studying, this 
lake has three names : Lake Gennesaret (a word de- 
rived from its Old Testament name Chinnereth); the 
Sea of Galilee, because it was near the land of Gali- 
lee ; the Sea of Tiberias, from the name of that im- 

rtant city beside it,—a city which we shall locate 
ater. This is a beautiful blue lake, surrounded on 
every side by mountains. Once a ring of cities stood 
aroundit. Nowthere area few wretched hamlets and 
one city, Tiberias. It lies nearly seven hundred feet 
below the level of the Great Sea, and on that account 
is subject to sudden storms, of which we read in the 
Gospe!s, and which maay tourists have experienced. 
I was in such a gale on this lake in the spring of 
1897. The waters are full of fish, and delicious eat- 
ing they are. ‘‘ Fish from the Sea of Galilee” was 
the first course of our dinner on March 22, 1897, at 
Tiberias. 

We draw the River Jordan, a winding line, though 
southward in its general direction, sixty-five miles 
(just an inch and five-eighths on our map) from the 
Sea of Galilee to the Dead Sea. In this river Jesus 
was baptized 7 John, and beside it he found his 
first disciples. It is a turbid, tumbling stream, with 
many rapids and cascades ; never sailed by ship, 
but navigated by Mr. Macgregor in his canoe, the 
‘Rob Roy,” by carrying the canoe around the many 
dangerous places. 

At the mouth of the ethene oy we draw the Dead 
Sea, which we shall know by its Bible name, ‘‘ the 
Salt Sea.” Its northern end should be placed fifty- 
five miles east of the coast-line (about an inch and 
three-eighths on our map) ; and it should be drawn 
forty-seven miles long, a shade less than an inch and 
a quarter on our scale. 

k at the copy for its shape, long and narrow, 
with a tongue of land projecting into it on the south- 
east. This sea is the lowest level known on the 
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earth, being thirteen hundred feet below the level 
of the Mediterranean or Great Sea. No fish can live 
in it, and its waters are so heavy with salt that a 
swimmer.finds it impossible to sink, or even to 
plunge in them. 

We have now shown the coast-line, the Great Sea, 
Mount Carmel, the River Jordan, the Sea of Galilee, 
and the Salt Sea. At each of these on the map - 
its initial letter or letters,—C.L., G.S., M.C., R.J., 
S.G., S.S. 

SoutH OrancgE, N. J. 
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The darkened life is not because the sun does not 
Shine, but because the doors and windows are shut. 
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Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Introductory 


Sie Fourth Gospel was written by the Apostle 
John, the last survivor of the twelve, probably 

at Ephesus, about A. D. 95. Its purpose is 
stated in chapter 20: 31: ‘‘ These are written, that 
ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God; and that believing ye may have life in his 
name.” The events are narrated in chronological 
order, but long periods are passed over without 
notice. 

This lesson is called the prologue, or preface to the 
Gospel itself, and in both the prologue and Gospel 
emphasis is placed upon three topics: 1. The person 
of our Lord, especially the reality of his incarnation. 
2. His rejection by unbelievers. 3. The new life 
granted to believers. John the Baptist, spoken of 
in verses 6-8, 15, see next lesson. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 1.—/n the beginning : Compare Gen. 1: 1. 
The Word: The Son of God before incarnation. It 
suggests revelation through him, since “word” 
reveals thought. So the other terms applied to the 
pre-existent Son: ‘‘image”’ (Col. 1 : 15); ‘‘ form” 
(Phil. 2 : 6); ‘‘effulgence,” ‘‘very image” (Heb. 
I: 





: # 
Verse 3.—Ad// things were made: Literally, ‘‘ be- 
came,” came into existence.—Z7hrough him: As 
instrumental Agent. So frequently in the New 
Testament.—Hath been made: Suggesting a per- 
manent relation, to the universe. The marginal 
punctuation (Revised Version) is ancient, but less 
probable than that of the text. 

Verse 4.—/n him was life: In the widest sense; 
the creation had in him its ground and source.—7khe 
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light of men: In the spiritual and moral sense, as 
the context shows. 

Verse 5.—/n the darkness: That is, error and sin. 
—Apprehended it not: Did not even apprehend; 
‘*comprehend” is less accurate. Revelation pre- 
vious to the incarnation is suggested. 

Verse 6.—Came: Pointing to the historical appear- 
ance of John the Baptist. 

Verse 9.— The true light: Real, genuine; as often 
in this Gospel.— Which lighteth every man, coming 
into the world: ‘*Coming,” in this rendering, refers 
to “light.” The Authorized Version joins it with 
‘tevery man,” which is equally grammatical. A 
third view is given in the Revised Version, margin. 
The first view agrees but with what follows. : 

Verse 10.— Was in the world: Before the incar- 
nation.—7he world knew him not: ‘‘Knew” isa 
strong word, referring to spiritual knowledge. 

Verse 11.—Came unto his own, and they that were 
his own received him not; **His own” is neuter in 
the first clause (literally, ‘‘his own things’’), refer- 
ring either to the world, or to Judea. The masculine 
form in the second clause points to the Jews. 

Verse 12.—Gave he the right: Not ‘‘ power,” but 
privilege.—Children; More literal and affectionate 
than ‘‘sons.,”’ 

Verse 13.—Not of blood: Greek, ‘* bloods.” Not 
by ge tore descent.— W7ll of the flesh: Mere ani- 
mal impulse.—Put of God: The spiritual birth is 
God’s act; compare the conversation with Nicodemus. 

Verse 14.—Secame flesh: Became a real man.— 
Dwelt: Greek, ‘‘tabernacled,”’ probably suggesting 
the old tabernacle..—Beheld his glory: As the She- 
kinah was a visible sign of the glory of God. Of the 
only begotten: The marginal rendering, ‘‘an only 
begotten,” means, like this human relation, but the 
context favors the other sense.—Fu// of grace and 
truth: To be joined with the first clause. 

Verse 15.—Compare next lesson.—Become before 
me; Both priority and superiority are suggested. 
‘* Preferred’ is inexact. 

Verse 16.—Grace for grace: Or, ‘‘grace upon 
grace,”’ that is, one grace added to another. ut 
‘“‘grace for grace’ suggests grace growing into 
greater fulness. 

Verse 17.— Was given through Moses: Not ‘‘ by.” 
—Came through Jesus Christ: ‘*‘Came” is con- 
trasted with ‘‘was given,” and ‘grace and truth” 
with “law.” 

Verse 18.—TZhe only begotten Son: Four of the 
weightiest manuscripts read: ‘God only begotten,” 
which differs from the other reading very slightly in 
Greek. But at the Nicene Council, where the doc- 
trine of the Trinity was fully discussed, no reference 
was made to this peculiar reading. As this council 
preceded our oldest manuscripts, it is safer to accept 
the form, ‘‘ the only begotten Son.” 
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The Word, the Light, the Son, the Christ 


By Alexander 


bs attempt to expound this wonderful prologue 
in our narrow space is like trying to gather the 
Atlantic into a cistern. We can but skim the 
surface of these profound words, the deepest in 
Scripture. We note that Jesus Christ is not named 
till the very close. We start from the depths of Deity, 
before creation was, slowly advance through the 
ages, the great conception of the Eternal Word being 
enriched and filled out as we go, till at last the mys- 
terious Person who has been declared as the Word, 
the Light, the Life, is declared to be no other than 
Jesus. The son of Mary is ‘the only begotten Son, 
who is in the bosom of the Father.” 

The solemn progression in these profound verses 
may be parted into distinct steps, of which verses 
I-5 may be regarded as the first. Verse 1 sweeps 
our thoughts up and back beyond creation and 
time, and dares to soar near the blinding light. 
‘‘The Word” was, ere creatures came to be. he 
Word is a Person to be thought of as He, not It. In 
that boundless past He had personal relations of 
inconceivable intimacy with the personal God, and 
more wonderful still, He ‘‘was God,” being in 
nature and essence, divine. The two statements 
may seem inconsistent, and do bring out two aspects 
of the Word, but they are not so in reality, and the 
latter is needed to explain the possibility of the 
former, for a divine nature is the only foundation for 
such intimacy of union and communion as is pred- 
icated. In verse 2 the three preceding clauses are 
summed up, and the transition made to the following 
description of the work of the Word in history. 
Hitherto John has been speaking of eternal exist- 
ence; now he speaks of existence temporal and 
derived. We must sharply contrast the divine 
‘* was” and the creatural ‘‘ were made,” or became. 
A double energy is ascribed to the Word in regard to 
the created universe. It came to be ‘ through” 
Him, and it continues to be by reason of His pres- 


McLaren, D.D. 


ence init. ‘*‘ Through Him” declares that He is the 
Agent in creation; ‘‘not without Him” (literally, 
*‘apart from’’) declares that He ‘‘ upholds all things.” 
here is a difficulty jn the punctuation in verses 
3, 4, and according to one view a full point should 
follow ‘‘anything made,” and the remaining words 
of verse 3 should be connected with verse 4, thus: 
‘*That which hath been made in Him was life.” 
But we follow the Authorized and Revised Versions 
in retaining the other punctuation, and in that case 
verse 4 brings in a new thought. ‘‘ Things” were 
made, but they were only things. Now ‘‘life” 
comes on the scene. Observe that a different rela- 
tion is expressed by ‘‘in Him” from that implied by 
‘*through”’ or ‘‘not apart from.” ‘‘In Him we live 
and move.” But the life of plants and animals is 
not the highest type of creatural life. There is one 
being in whom life is inseparably linked with light. 
Man is self-conscious, can see with the mind's eye, 
and can turn to look on the Life-giver. Observe the 
emphasis with which ‘‘men” are here for the first 
time introduced. But the joyous emblem of the light 
at once suggests its sad opposite, and in verse 5 the 
rmanent state of things is set forth as a struggle 
tween these two. Whence came the ‘‘darkness” ? 
Not from the creative Word. It is here, but John 
does not tell how it fell. The mournful fact remains 
that, through the ages, the two antagonists have 
been struggling. ‘‘ The light does not banish the 
a he darkness does not overpower the 
ight.” 

In verses 6-8 the witness of John is introduced with 
singular abruptness. Observe that here his testi- 
mony is dealt with in relation only to ‘‘the Light.” 
His work was to point away from himself and to the 
true Light; the scope of his mission was universal; 
he spoke to men as men; Jewish privileges dis- 
appeared from his message, and the purpose of it 
was the production of belief. 
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In verses 9-13 the manifestation of the Word 1s 
dealt with. So soon as there was a world and men 
in it, that Light shone on them. It, or rather He, 
was continuously ‘‘coming into the world.” The 
very nature of light is diffusive. It cannot but ray 
itself out, and the Uncreated Light, who is the 
Eternal Word, shines on and in every human soul, 
and carries on a perpetual conflict with the darkness 
there. Whatever sparks of pure intuitions, of con- 
sciousness of right, of dim feelings after God still 
flicker in men—and some do in the worst men—are 
due to that Light. Man's ‘‘darkness” does dim it, 
does struggle to quench it, as bats in a cave try to 
flap out a candle with their leathery wings, but in 
vain. But this action of the Light is further looked 
at, in verse 10, from another point of view, and the 
masculine pronoun is significant. ‘‘ He was in the 
world "—not only ‘‘coming,” but continuously pres- 
ent in the world, which had been made through Him, 
and yet unrecognized by it. 

It is not the presence in the world of the Incarnate 
Word, but of the pre-incarnation Light, which is 
referred to, and it is the failure of ‘‘the world” to 
recognize that presence which makes the next step 
in the Self-manifestation needful. Just because the 
Light had flashed and eyes were too dull to see it, 
another kind of ‘‘coming” follows in verse 11, 
‘‘Last of all, He sent unto them His Son, saying, 
They will reverence My Son.” Incarnation is the 
climax of all that had gone before, God's last arrow 
and appeal to blinded men. He came to * His own 
land,” where, if anywhere, considering the long cen- 
turies of revelation, He might have expected a wel- 
come, but—again there was failure to recognize Him, 
and ‘‘ His own people received Him not.” Was then 
the new form of coming as ineffectual as had been 
the old? No, for some did receive Him, and in 
receiving Him, received a wondrous new gift, the 
right to ‘‘ become the children of God.” Observe how 
the great word ‘ believe" is spoken, as the interpre- 
tation of the receiving. ‘To believe is simply an act 
of the understanding; to ‘‘ believe on” is something 
much more vital, voluntary and involving a moral 
element. It is not credence but trust. And its 
object is ‘‘His Name,” that is, His character as 
made known through the historical manifestation of 
Himself. The sonship to which that trust gives 
right is not the relation common to all men of whom 
God is the Father, as the source of their physical 
life and as loving them with His great, fatherly 
heart, but it belongs only to those who, by trust in 
His Incarnate Son, have drawn from Him a new life, 
broadly distinguished from that bodily life common 
to all men. 

In verse 14 the great fact of the Incarnation is 
declared in all its majesty, which is heightened by 
the very wm pep | of the words used. They are 
like the speech of angels or of little children. They 
are exhaustless. ‘‘The Word became flesh.” So 
we are carried back to verse 1 and the unbeginning 
Beginning. He who then ‘twas” has now ‘ be- 
come"; the Eternal passes into the limits of time, 
the Unchanging has suffered change. He was 
God, He became flesh—the divine and the human 
blend in Him. Yet He was the same Person before 
and after the Incarnation. ‘‘ He tabernacled among 
us."" It was not transient appearance or mere seem- 
ing, but the fulfilment, even on earth, of the promises 
of God's dwelling among men, which prophets had 
made, and for which men have longed. The last 
words of the verse ‘‘full of grace and truth” are 
closely linked with the earlier part of it, but are 
thrown out of their natural place, as it were, by the 
parenthesis interposed. John auses, as if the 
thought of that vision, which had blessed his eyes, 
filled his memory with rapture. He recalls the 
‘‘glory” that dwelt in Jesus, the reality, of which 
that ‘‘Glory” that shone between the cherubim was 
but a poor symbol, and he brings out for the first 
time his often-repeated conception of the incarnation 
as being not humiliation, or, as Paul puts it, Christ's 
stooping to be ‘found in fashion as a man,” but the 
climax of the self-manifestations of the Word. He is 
‘*full of grace and truth,” the perfect embodiment of 
all love and of all truth. 

The Baptist’s testimony is again adduced in verse 
15, but this time is more distinctly charged with a 
yersonal reference, and witnesses not merely to the 

ight, but to One standing in the midst of his 
hearers. John’s characteristic self-abnegation recog- 
nizes his own inferiority, and sounds a deep note in 
explaining its reason. The Word become flesh later 
in time but towered above His forerunner, because 
He *‘ was” before He ‘‘ became.” 

Verses 16-18 gather up the issues of the Incarna- 
tion, contrast them with previous revelation, and at 
last declare that all the glorious names of Word, 
Light and Son meet in the person of the historical 
a Notice that verse 16 links on with verse 14 

the ‘‘and,” as also by the repetition of the idea 
of the fulness of Jesus, or perfect completeness of the 
Divine powers with which He is charged. That 
divine fulness is communicative. It is in Him that 
it may be in all who believe on His name. How 
high above all previous revelation He towers the 
Apostle ends his ary by showing. ‘‘ Law” and 
‘‘grace and truth” are contrasted, the one an ex- 
ternal, authoritative command, fixed and rigid; the 
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other an ever fresh-flowing river of power and 
blessing. The manners of their respective commu- 
nication are contrasted, the one ‘‘was given” by 
one definite legislative act, the other ‘‘came to be 
through Jesus Christ,” from His entering and puri- 
fying and satisfying the souls of ‘‘as many as 
believe on His name.” 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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Love has ever been God's great language. 
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“Oriental Lesson-Lights 


==----. By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie -— 


= HE Worp.”—This phrase was used by heathen 

and Hebrew centuries before the incarnation, 

to denote a divine person, and now, influ- 
enced by John's adoption and definition of the 
phrase, Oriental churches address the Lord Jesus as 
‘* The Word.” One of the most ancient hymns opens, 
‘*‘O thou the Word of God, the only begotten Son,” 
and another begins thus, ‘‘ We believers praise the 
Word, and worship him who is equal with the Father 
and the Spirit in eternity and beginninglessness” 
(Aadam il ibtada). 

‘*IN HIM WAS LIFE; AND THE LIFE WAS THE LIGHT 
or Men.’’—Is the apostle John one of those who see 
in Joseph a type of Jesus? This question is sug- 
gested by the fact that the Egyptian name which the 
king gave to Rachel’s son, Zaphenath paneah, means 
‘«The storehouse of the house of life,”’ or ‘‘ Governor 
of the place of life,”’ and the significance of this does 
not suffer by what the people said, ‘‘ Thou hast saved 
our lives” (Gen. 47: 25), nor by the circumstance 
that Potiphar, Joseph’s father, or master, if you like, 
means ‘‘ Devoted to the sun” (light), equivalent to 
the modern name Abd-el Noor (‘‘ Servant of light’’), 
which really means ‘‘ The friend of light.” Devout 
Orientals address the Deity and speak of him as ‘‘ The 
Light,” without explication, and yet sometimes light 
is mentioned as an attribute of God. 

‘* Let us meditate ”’ (says a verse in the Vedas) ‘‘on 
the adorable light of the divine sun, May it guide 
our intellects. Desirous of food, we solicit the gift 
of the splendid sun, who should be studiously wor- 
shipped. Venerable men, guided by the understand- 
ing, salute the divine sun with oblations of praise” 
(comp. Mal. 4:2) And even Oriental Christians 
appear to think that asprayer made under the light of 
the stars or facing the rising sun is more potent than 
prayer made under other conditions. 

‘*EVEN TO THEM THAT BELIEVE ON HIS NAME."’"— 
‘‘Name” in the East denotes all that it does in the 
West, and far more, for it means the person himself, 
his power, his qualities. My neighbors use the name 
of Godasatalisman. They mention the divine name 
to banish the Devil and all evil spirits, to increase 
their meal, bread, etc., to save their children and 
friends from harm, when they stumble or fall. At 
the mere mentioning of the name of a certain chief 
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to them, robbers stop their work of robbery and 
murder, and turn away from the wayfarer, dhonarh 
the chief named may be no nearer than a day's jour- 
ney to the scene. 


Suwerr, Mr. LEBANON, Syria. 


The Oriental Significance of 
the “ Name” 


'Reprinted from the chap:er entitled ‘The Ten Commandments as a 
Covenant of Love ”’ in Trumbull’s “ The Covenant of Salt.’’1 


ta third requirement of this compact is, that there 
shall be no insincerity on the part of God's cove- 
nant people in their claiming and bearing his 
aame, as the name of their covenanting God. This 
requirement is not generally understood in this light; 
but all the facts in the case go to show that this is its 
true light. In the Oriental world, and in the primi- 
tive world everywhere, one’s name stands fer one’s 
personality; and the right to bear one’s name or even 
to call on one by his personal name, is a proof of inti- 
mate relation, if not of actual union, with him. God 
was now covenanting with this people to be his people, 
thereby authorizing them to bear his name, and to be 
known as his representatives. In the very nature of 
things, this laid upon them a peculiar obligation to 
bear his name reverently and in all sincerity. 

It is not that God arbitrarily commanded his peo- 
ple to have a care in the speaking of his name, as if 
he were jealous of its irreverent mention ; but it is 
that he reminded them that the coming into the 
privileges of his name was the coming into the re- 
sponsibilities of that name. It was as though Mr. 
Moody were taking a little street waif into his home 
to train the boy as his own son, and were formally 
giving to that boy the right to take and bear his 
name. og! he might say: ‘‘ Understand, now, 
my boy, that, wherever you go, they'll say, ‘ There 
- a young Moody.’ Now, I value my name, and 

don't want it disgraced. See to it that you take 
care of that name wherever you are.’’ So God said 
to his people : ‘‘ Thou shalt not take ’’—shalt not as- 
sume, bear, carry—‘‘ the name of the Lord thy God in 
vain ”’—insincerely, vainly ; ‘‘ for the Lord will not” 
—cannot—‘hold him guiltless that taketh "’"—claim- 
eth the privileges of—‘‘ his name in vain"”—vainly, 
insincerely. 

This covenant obligation also is on us as it was on 
God's people of old. As Christians we are baptized 
into the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost. Wherever we go, we are counted as mem- 
bers of God's family. His name is on us, and his 
honor is in our keeping. Wherefore, ‘‘ let every one 
that nameth the name of the Lord ”—claimeth it as 
his own name—‘ depart from unrighteousness;"” and 
let him never feel that it is a light or a vain thing to 
bear that name before the world. 


% 
Only the eternal Son has succeeded in speaking 
the universal tongue. 
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Illustrate the Lesson 


By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Christ as God 
HE Word was God (vy. 1). Dr. Pentecost tells 
that he was once talking with a lady who said 
she did not believe Jesus was the Son of God, 
although she believed he was a good man, and ad- 
mired very much the teaching he has left. Strangely 
enough, he found her particularly fond of the sayings 
of Jesus as recorded in the Gospel of John; such, 
for instance, as ‘‘In my Father's house are many 
mansions; I goto prepare a place for you.” ‘* Now,” 
said Dr. Pentecost, ‘‘ will you go home and read 
again the Gospel of John, and cross out every word 
that intimates he is divine, and say you don’t 
believe that and that?” She thought it would bea 
good idea, and Dr. Pentecost gave her a little Testa- 
ment, and told her to mark and cut it as much as 
she liked. She came back .in a week, as she had 
promised. ‘Well, how did you get along?” “I 
didn’t get along at all. The truth is, I found I had 
to cross out the whole of the first chapter, and I 
began to think, ‘If it’s like this, what will become of 
the beautiful promises and ey ot So I stopped 
and cried, ‘ Lord, I see it is so. accept thee as Son 
of God, my Lord and my God.’” 


The Living God 

In him was life (v. 4). A missionary in China 
relates that on one occasion a number of persons in 
his Chinese audience were greatly astonished when 
he told them that the God he worshiped and wished 
them to worship was a living God. Uttering an 
exclamation peculiar to themselves when much sur- 
prised, they said: ‘The foreigner’s God is better 
than ours—ours has no life.” 


Life and Light in Jesus 

In him was life; and the life was the light of 
men (v. 4). A citizen of Smyrna came across a 
Turk from some town in the interior, who showed 
considerable acquaintance with the Christian Scrip- 
tures. . He said he had long studied the Gospel, and 
said he had once nearly got into trouble through it. 
He was called before the authorities for reading 
Christian books, but before judgment was passed 
upon him he begged ‘to be allowed to ask a question. 
Permission having been granted, he said: ‘*I am 
traveling ; I come to the part where the road branches 
off in two ways; I look around for some direction and 
discover two men; one is dead, the other alive. 
Which of ‘the two am I to ask for advice, the déad or 
the living?” ‘¢ Oh, the living, of course!” all cried 
out. ‘* Well,” he added, ‘‘ why require me to go to 
Mahomet, who 1s. dead, instead of to Christ, who is 
alive?" ‘Go, go about your business!" were the 
words with which he was dismissed. 
Becoming. God's Children 

But as many as received him, to them gave he the 
right to become children of God, even to them that 
believe on his name (v. 12). Mr. Spurgeon tells the 
story of a fine gentleman he once feow in London, 
who, dressed in all his best, was walking one day in 
the park. He had a poor old father who lived in the 
country, and who came up dressed in his country 
clothes to see his son. As the son was not at home 
when the father reached the house, he went into the 
patk to find him. Now the fine gentleman did not 
absolutely disown his father, but he went out of the 
park at a pretty sharp trot, for fear some acquaint- 
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ance should say, ‘‘ Who is that country fellow you 
are talking with?” He did not like to own his 
father, because he was a F igo laboring man. Mr. 
Spurgeon says: ‘‘ We could not wonder if the glori- 
ous Lord thus refused to own us. There is such a 
come-down from the loftiness of his holiness to the 
depth of our faultiness. But yet he has such love, 
such a manner of love, that he bestows upon us this 
honor, that we should be openly called the sons of 
God.” 
We May Take Freely 

For of his fulness we all received, and grace for 
grace (v.16). Dr. Alexander McLaren puts it this 
way: Suppose some man tells you that there was a 
thousand pounds paid to your credit in a London 
bank, and that you were to get the use of it as you 
drew checks against it. The money is there, is it 
not? The gift is given; and yet, for all that, you 
may be half dead, a pauper. In one of the Arctic 
expeditions, a few years ago, they found an ammu- 
nition chest that Commander Parry had left there 
fifty years ago, safe under a pile of stone, the pro- 
visions inside being a sweet, and good, and 
eatable. There it had lain all those years, and men 
had died of starvation within arm’s length of it. It 
was there all the same. And so God has given us 
his Son, and in him all that pertains to life and all 
that pertains to godliness. Take the things that are 
freely given to men of God. 


The Grace of Jesus 

Grace and truth came through Jesus Christ 
(v. 17). There is astory of an English duchess, who, 
with her companion, stopped at a cottage in Scotland, 
and were there when a pedler came in, who, on 
throwing down his pack, asked for a drink of water. 
The woman of the house handed water to him, and 
said: ‘‘ Do you know anything of the water of life ?” 
‘* By the grace of God I do,” He drank the water, 
and then said: ‘Let us pray.’ And this was his 
prayer: ‘‘Oh, Lord, give us grace to feel our need 
of grace. Oh, Lord, give us grace to receive grace. 
Oh, Lord, give us grace to ask for grace. Oh, Lord, 
ie us grace to use grace when grace is given.” 

e then took up his pack and went away. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


HE light shinethin the darkness; and the dark- 
ness apprehendeth it not (v. 5). I wonder how 
close that is to scientific fact! Does darkness 

apprehend light, or does it take light to apprehend 
itself?) Can the night apprehend the star? Or does 
it require one star to apprehend another? All this 
may be a foolish speculation about the natural world; 
but in the intellectual and moral world it is true. 
It takes intellect to apprehend intellect, wirtue to 
apprehend virtue, grace to apprehend grace. Noone 
understands Homer so well as Shakespeare under- 
stands him; Michelangelo so wellas Raphael; Wash- 
ington so well as Lincoln. The Pharisees and 
Sadducees could not appreciate Jesus. Neither could 
Paul until he had become like him. John perceived 
his divinity because of his capacity for seeing Christ. 
Do you see now why Jesus Christ does not appeal 
to vicious and depraved men in their depravity, and 
why the proud and egotistical do not appreciate his 
Godhood ? To no one else does he seem so sublime 
as to those who are most like him. The more men 
acquire of his grace and beauty the clearer is their 
perception of his divinity. 

The same came for witness (v. 7). 
solemnity about the testimony of an eye-witness. 
When I lived in Utica, New York, there was an old 
man near my church who had seen Napoleon Bona- 
parte, and I used to sit down in his humble home 
and look at him with a sortof awe. It is true that he 
vas only twelve years old when that prodigy of polit- 

‘al and military science rode by at the head of the 
Old Guard, but he hadseen him. As|I sat looking at 
the old man doubled up in his arm-chair, history 
sprang into life before me. Heroes and demigods 
became as real as living men. How would you have 
felt to have met a man who had seen Jesus Christ ? 
‘* We are eye-witnesses,”’ exclaimed the apostles, and 
closed all debate. The eye-witnesses of his wonder- 
ful deeds and adorable person are all dead ; but for 
one, I mean to bear witness as long as life lasts to 
the power of his doctrine to produce joy in sad hearts, 
hope in ne ones, virtue in vicious ones, and 
faith in doubting ones. Of this I can bear the sol- 
emn testimony of experience and observation. 

The light which lig hteth every man, coming into 
the world (v. 9). There is such a light, and a won- 
derful light itis. For every living being who comes 
into the world God lights a little lantern to guide him 
along his journey to the goal. It makes no difference 
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how small and unimportant he may be, God never 
forgets him. He lights a very tiny one, indeed, for 
the bees and the ants and the ephemeras who swim 
in the sunshine of asummer day. They do not re- 
quire a very brilliant torch to guide them through 
the mysterious darkness of existence, but the lamp- 
lighting angel who sits at the gate through which 
they enter life gives to them each a little taper suffi- 
cient for their needs. And isn’t it wonderful to see 
them push boldly out into the unknown and bound- 
less universe, each confiding in that tiny ray of light? 
And the good angel also gives a lamp to every little 
child. Each baby sleeping in the cradle brings one 
in its soul. Its father and mother must trim the 
wick for a while, but before long you shall see this 
little creature start on its long journey trusting 
in the ray his candle casts into awful shadows. 
But stop fora moment to think how many of them 
extinguish their light! This is the “omy thing 
about humanity. o wonder that the Light of the 
world had to come for us to rekindle our torches at 
his flame ! 

As many as received him, to them gave he the right 
to become children of God (v. 12). It is not strange 
that to those alone (who received him) this right to 
become the children of God should be given. In no 
other possible way can any spiritual power be im- 

arted. Parents cannot acquire the blessings babies 

ring unless they ‘‘ receive” them with a royal wel- 
come. Children derive wisdom from teachers only 
as they open their minds wide and ‘‘ receive” them 
with respectful awe. Humanity is uplifted and in- 
spired by saints and heroes only when it ‘‘ receives” 
them with open arms. If you keep Jesus Christ 
standing outside the door of your hearts, no wonder 
you do not acquire the wonderful gifts of his love. 
Open that door, invite him in, receive him as an hon- 
ored guest, and life begins that moment to impart 
his spirit and bestow his gifts. 

For of his fulness we all received (v. 16). It is 
the inexhaustibleness of the beauty and power of our 
Saviour’s nature that never ceases to astound the 
world. Nineteen centuries have not exhausted the 
fulness of the nature of Jesus Christ. What a horri- 
ble thing it is to be empty-headed and empty-hearted! 
What this world is hunting for is inexhaustible men 
and women; people who are tis full of resources; 
full of hope, of joy, of strength. If you find that the 
world doesn't want you, it will be because there is noth- 
ing in you that it desires. Fill up with knowledge, 
with conviction, with goodness, with faith. Give us 
men and women who can be forever dipped out of 
and never exhausted. There is only one way to at- 
tain to that abundance. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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The life of the Son becomes the voice of the Father. 





Have you ever tried The Sunday School Times Les- 
son Pictures and Maps as a help in interesting your 
class in the lesson? Ten cents will pay fora quar- 
ter's set of different pictures and maps, each on a 
separate sheet of enameled paper. 











Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


HIS is a doctrinal lesson, and on that account 
more care than usual must be taken in summing 
it up. Call for the title and the Golden Text. 

Where do we get our light from? The sun. If the 
sun were blotted out, would anything grow as it now 
does? Could we ourselves live if we had no sun? 
(Should any scholar say that we could make electric 
light, and so still live, show that it is the sun that 
has given us wood and coal with which to make our 
electricity.) What does John say about Jesus in 
verse 9? 

Now put down the words Jesus is Light. Ask 
some teacher to explain what — means by this 
word. Really it means that all that the sun is to 
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this world of ours, Jesus is to the spiritual world. 
Jesus reveals to us spiritual truth. He beautifies in 
us our characters. He vivifies our spiritual natures. 
He shone in this dark world, and brought us more 
truth than all who ever went before him. Now ask, 
What does John say of Jesus in verse 4? He says 
that in Jesus was Life. That means spiritual life. 
Put down that word. Two things, then, Jesus was, 
and came to this world to give to men. Did the men 
of his day receive him as they should? No; for the 
most part they rejected him. Even his own nation 
as a whole refused to hear him. Did all so refuse? 
No; some did receive him. What did Jesus give to 
all those who received him? He gave them the privi- 
lege of becoming sons of God. What a wonderful 




















ift this was! But this same Jesus comes to us as 
ight and life. The important question for each of 
us is this, ‘‘ How have I received him?” Now put 
down the word My and the word Is, and wipe out 
what is already on the board, and you have the prac- 
tical application of the lesson. Lead in prayer ask- 
ing that this question may be rightly answered this 
day by all in the school. 

New York City. 
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Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘** Bible Songs "’) 
**O Word of God incarnate."’ Psalm 72 : 1-8. 
“Thou, whose almighty word."’ (9721-3. 144: 1-6.) 
“ * Psalm 2: 1-12. 
Jesus, lover of my soul. (ast ; 
} , ; ee 21-9. 4: 1-4.) 
‘*O Light, whose beams illumine. Psalm 89 : 23-29. 
**O Jesus, King most wonderful."’ p pay - 2. 180: 1-4.) 
“oO TY ‘ ” salm 98 : 1-9. 
O bless the Lord, my soul. (136 : 1-6. 196 : 1-7.) 
** Light of world, we hail thee."’ Psalm 103 : 13-22. 
** Sing them over again to me."’ 


(149: II-Ig. 210: 1-9.) 
- 


The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


How Christ Appeared Among Men 
1. As the Word: 
In the beginning was the Word (1). 
Spoken unto us in his Son (Heb. 1 : 2). 
I speak not from myself (John 14 : 10). 
lam... the truth (John 14: 6). 


2. As the Life: 
In him was life (4). 
Gave he to the Son... to have life (John § : 26). 
The last Adam, . . . a life-giving spirit (1 Cor. 15 : 45). 
Hath the Son hath the life (1 John 5 : 12). 
3. As the Light: 
The life was the light of men (4). 
The light shineth in the darkness (5). 
The light which lighteth every man (9). 
I am the light of the world ys 8:12). 
To shine upon them... in darkness (Luke 1 : 78, 79). 
4- As the King: 
(1.) Unrecognized by many. 
The world knew him not (10, 11). 
Despised, and rejected of men (Isa. 53 : 3). 
We will not that this man reign (Luke 19 : 14). 
(2.) Recognized by a few. 
4s many as received him (12). 
The remnant... shall be saved (Rom. 9: 27). 
At this present time... a remnant (Rom. 11: 5). 
(3.) Ennobling his followers. 
The right to become children of God (12). 


Ye are all sons of God... in Christ Jesus (Gal. 3 : 26), 
Children of God: . . . such we are (1 John 3: 1). 
5s. As Man: 


The Word became flesh (14). 
Made in the likeness of men (Phil. 2 : 7). 
One mediator, . . . himself man, Christ Jesus (1 Tim. 


2:5). 
Flesh and blood, .. . partook of the same (Heb. 2: 14). 
6. As God: 
The only begotten Son (18). 
The Word was God (1). 
This is my beloved Son (Matt. 3 : 17). 
A great high priest, .. . Jesus the Son of God (Heb. 


4:14). 
- <i 
Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association) 


Monday.—John 1 : 1-18. . Christ the life and light of men 
Tuesday.—1 John i:1-7....... . . The Word of life 
Wednesday.—John 8: 12-20. .... . The Light of life 
Thursday.—John 5: 19-24. ....... . . Faith and life 
Friday.—1 John 5:9-13......... ». . Life by Christ 
Saturday.—John 12: 35-47 ....... . Walk in the light 
Sunday.—Rev. 21 : 19-27. . . . The light of heaven 


[Graded Helps| 


For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leaflet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 
rimary teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
ormation about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 

a list of books which primary workers should know about. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Wainut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 

















OTES.—The Beginners’ Lessons are recom- 
mended for all children under six. Inquire 
about them from your publishing house. These 

primary hints are not intended for such classes, but 
are suggestive for children between six and nine. 
For six months the lessons will be from John’s 
Gospel. A helpful New Year's gift from the school 
or teachers would be the separate Gospel of John, in 
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good, large type, which the older children could be 
encouraged to read through in connection with the 
lessons. They may be secured for a few cents each 


from the Bible Society. _ 


Quarter’s Work and Aim: John’s Story of Jesus. 
Believe ... Have Life... through His Name, 

To-day’s Teaching: All Things were Made by Him. 
-«+ In Him was Life. 


CONNECTING LINKS, 


What day is this?) New Year’s. And last Sunday 
was ¢ Christmas. I am sure you received many 
new things for Christmas,—new toys, books, clothes, 
etc. I saw some of the new mittens and caps as you 
came into Sunday-school. On this New Year's Sun- 
day we are to begin some new lessons from the New 
Testament. You know our lessons about Elijah, 
Elisha, and the kings were from the Old Testament, 
but our Christmas lesson last Sunday told us about 
the coming of the Prince of Peace, whose birthday 
we celebrated, so now for six months we are to study 
about his life here on this earth. You remember how 
many names he was to be called: Wonderful, Coun- 
sellor, the Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, the 
Prince of Peace. But those were only a few of the 
names he had. 


INTRODUCTION, 


Do you see this book in my hand? (If possible, 
show a separate Gospel of John, or its separate place 
in the Bible.) This is John’s Gospel, or good news 
about Jesus. You see it is not very long. John 
lived when Jesus did, and knew many wonderful 
things about his life, which he wrote in this Gospel 
that other people might know them too. He said he 
couldn't write all the things that Jesus did on the 
earth. ‘‘ But these are written, that ye might believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that 
believing ye might have life through his name.” 
(See diagram. Begin to explain this Golden Text of 
the quarter. ) 

A PLAN: FOR THE PREVIEW. 

How many can tell time by the clock? Not all of 
you, but some of the older ones. How many hours 
are marked upon the face of the clock? Just twelve. 
We are to study just twelve new lessons from the 
Gospel of John this quarter, so let us make a big 
circle, like the face of a clock, but instead of hours 


we will leave twelve spaces for the names of Jesus, 
which we will learn from John's book, for it is full of 
new names we will want to remember. Each week 
we will look for one new name, which will help us to 
understand what Jesus is like. Because that is the 
name we know the best, we will place it in the center. 
(Write Jesus. Be sure to introduce some restful 
exercise between these general introductory hints 
and the special lesson for the day, which must be 
short.) 

LESSON. 

Every book has a beginning. The first verse of 
the Bible says, ‘‘In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth.” The first verse of John’s 
book says, ‘‘In the beginning was the Word,” etc. 
It was so long ago that we do not know when it was, 
but we know that God was there, and John says, 
‘* All things were made by him; and without him was 
not any thing made that was made.” Trace the his- 
tory of several common articles of food and clothing 
to God's part, Willie’s shoes from the store, factory, 
and leather to the calf which God made. 


** Father of all in heaven above, 
We thank thee for thy love ; 
Our food, our homes, and all we wear, 
Tell of thy loving care.’’ 


Could those dead idols of silver or gold, such as 
our lessons told about, make any of these won- 
derful things? No indeed. Only God could do it, 
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for ‘‘in him was life.” A dead seed can never make 
a ee plant. A dead tree can never bear any fruit, 
and a dead god cannot make anything at all, but our 
God makes everything that lives. 

Many years ago there was a man sent from God 
whose name was John (the Baptist). When he grew 
up he traveled about the country to tell people that 
God had sent his Son into the world. He meant 
Jesus, who came as a baby the first Christmas. 
John said, ‘‘ He was in the world, and the world was 
made by him, and the world knew him not.” But 
that Jesus had come to be a great light to the world, 
for he was like God, his father. ‘“ All things were 
made by him. ...In him was life; and the life was 
the light of men.” John had come to tell the people 
about him, that they might know who Jesus was, 
and that if they believed on his name they might 
become sons of God. (Read verse 12.) Our Golden 
Text tells us the first name to write in our circle. 
‘*In him was Life. (Write Life.) 


‘* Sing them over again to me, 
Wonderful words of life,’’ etc, 
Peoria, IL. 
“ 


The law comes from love. 


ae 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


O PREPARE yourself to teach this Gospel of 
John read first the whole book. Next, study 
some good introduction explaining its author- 

ship, oes and purpose. I suggest Burton’s Short 
Introduction to the Gospels (chap. V). Then read 
the Gospel again. Keep in mind that your pupils’ 
knowledge of this Gospel is limited. Do not attempt 
to discuss with them questions concerning its author- 
shipand date. Aim to bring before them its simplest 
meanings. Show them that its professed purpose is 
to answer the question, ‘‘ Who is Jesus,” and to estab- 
lish the truth that he is the Christ, the Son of God 
(John 20: 31). The Christ, the Anointed One, was 
the Greek title of the Messiah anticipated by the He- 
brews, proclaimed by the disciples of Jesus as the 
Redeemer of mankind from sin. 

The first eighteen verses is the prologue, the an- 
swer to the question, ‘‘ Who is Jesus?” The rest of 
the book is the record of witnesses and signs, or 
wonderful works, cited to prove that he was the 
Christ, and to persuade men to believe on him. You 
will find the St. John volume of Moulton’s Modern 
Reader’s Bible a helpful text. These eighteen verses 
are the thesis of this Gospel. They should be com- 
mitted to memory, and they might profitably be re- 

ated in concert by the class before each lesson. 

ry to fix their meaning inthe minds of your pupils, 
to be established by the witnesses,—John the Bap- 
tist, the first disciples, Nicodemus, the Samaritan 
woman at Jacob's well, etc. ; and by the signs at 
Cana, the Pool of Bethesda, etc. Point out in the 
lessons of the next six months how these eighteen 
verses state the facts which are hereafter to be proved 
by testimonies and signs. Then explain these cen- 
tral truths of this lesson : 

The Word was God (vs. 1-3). What does this 
statement mean? The writers of the Bible did not 
attempt to define the Trinity or eternity. They did 
not conceive of a time when God did not exist, and 
they thought of him as always having relations with 
men. The writer of Genesis began his revelation of 
God by saying, ‘‘In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth "—the abode for man to dwell 
in—‘t and God created man in hisown image.” The 
writer’s purpose was to tell how God is related to men. 
John wrote, ‘‘In the beginning was the Word... 
and the Word was God.” The Word stood for God's 
expression of his own nature and thought. This 
writer also did not conceive of a time when God did 
not manifest himself. It is his essential nature to 
make himself known to men. The Word ‘was in 
the beginning with God.” 

The Word was the Light of Men (vs. 4-9). The 
self-manifesting God is the source of life. The Word 
always existed ; but everything in the universe came 
into being through his creative power. From the 
life created and its source the light of God streams 
forthto men. All true illumination of the soul begins 
in knowledge of God. To have that light is to have 
the life which is eternal (John 17 : 3; comp. 1 John 5: 
20). The darkness of sin and ignorance was not at 
once dispelled by the light which shines from God, 
and is not yet dispelled (v. 5). John the Baptist 
came as a witness of that Light. Some thought he 
was the Light itself, but he was only a lamp kindled 
from the source of light (John 5 : 35). 

The Word Became Flesh. Verse 14 is John’s in- 
troduction of Jesus as the Christ. The life of Jesus 
began in the life of his mother, as every human being 
begins, and from his birth his conscious life devel- 
oped according to natural laws. ‘‘ The Word was in 
the beginning with God."" Always God has revealed 
himself, and is now revealing himself: in creation 
(Psa. 19: 1, 2) ; in nature (Rom. 1: 20).; through his 
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spirit influencing human spirits (1 Cor. 2:. 10-12) ; 
through the prophets (Heb. 1: 1). But in Jesus, 
who came as the Christ, God revealed himself su- 
premely. In him when the Word which was in the 
beginning with God became flesh, John and his fel- 
low disciples beheld ‘‘ glory as of the only begotten 
from the Father.” They identified him with the 
Word which is eternal (Heb. 1 : 2-4) 

Jesus Christ, the Word Become Flesh, Gives to 
Those Who Receive Him “the Right to Become 
Children of God” (vs. 12,13). This is both a privi- 
lege and power to exercise it. All men, made in 
God’s image, are his children. But they have 
blinded themselves so that they cannot see their 
Father through sinning against him. Even those 
who were prepared by the peculiar care of God to 
know him, when the Word became flesh in Jesus 
Christ, rejected him and remained in spiritual dark- 
ness (v. 11). But here and there one did recognize 
him as the Light of the world. Nicodemus caught a 
gleam of Godin him. John and Andrew and Simon 
Peter and the other apostles saw in Jesus the Light 
more and more clearly by being with him till they 
knew him to be the Christ, the Son of the living God 
(Matt. 16:16, 17). Thus men become brethren of 
the Christ by a new birth, which is a spiritual re- 
newal, so that they discern the spiritual truth which 
he reveals (1 Cor. 2: 12-16), Jesus Christ supremely 
reveals God as the Father (v. 18). To reflect that 
glory by reproducing in our lives the thoughts and 
actions of Jesus Christ is to bring nearer the final 
triumph of light over darkness, of God over -sin. 
Would you be surer of it than you now are? Then 
follow the study of this Gospel to the end that its 
purpose may be fulfilled in you (John 20 : 31). 

Boston. 


“ 


He comes into our house of flesh that we may 
enter his home of spirit. 


- 


For the Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
The Word, the Light, the Life 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (John 1 : 1-18). 
[For each member of the Bible Class.] 

The gospel according to John needs its prologue 
because it is a study rather than a story, theological 
rather than historical. Its aim, as expressed in the 
two closing chapters, is to justify a triumphant and 
militant faith in Jesus as the veritable Son of God, 
not merely the best of men, but a manifestation in 
human form of God himself. It meets the need of 
the Christian who has been troubled by a lack of 
certitude regarding the divinity of Jesus rather than 
that of the unconverted. 

The occasion for the Gospel explains the prologue. 
As we see from the later writings of Paul, notably 
the letters to the Christian churches of Ephesus and 
its vicinity, much speculation was rife in Asia Minor 
among those who professed to be believers in Chris- 
tianity, concerning the nature of Jesus. There were 
many who admitted his leadership of humanity who 
yet denied his Godhead. For such the fourth Gospel 
was written. It aims to establish faith in Jesus as 
divine by citing his own consistent assumption of 
Divine powers and his repeated declarations of Son- 
ship in its peculiar sense. 

The Alexandrian philosophers dwelt much upon 
God's revelations of himself to men. They sought 
to bridge over the chasm between God and humanity 
by instancing a mysterious representative of God 
which they termed his ‘‘ Word.” The fourth Gospel 
takes up this technical term of current philosophy 
and gives it definiteness of meaning. ‘‘ This Word 
of God which philosophers talk about,” they said, 
‘‘is what we mean by the Christ."" Jesus, the Christ, 
was the revealer of God unto men. He was truly 
Divine, and made the Divine known to men. His 
forerunner, John, bare witness to him as the en- 
lightener and the redeemer of men, the manifesta- 
tion of God. 

The prologue declares in unmistakable language 
the theme of the Gospel. It is likewise its summary. 
Only a profound thinker who had dwelt long on the 
essential nature of Jesus as revealed by his life and 
words could have so formulated the significance and 
the fulness of the personality of the Master. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

Note by the Editor.—Professor Sanders has prepared a beafiet 
naming useful books bearing on the International studies in the Gos- 
pel of John, which run through the first half of next year, and con- 
taining also practical suggestions for the conduct of a Senior Bible 
Class. While only the Bible and The Sunday School Times are nec- 
essary to follow these Senior Bible Class outlines, the advantage of 
a judicious reading in a few carefully selected books bearing on the 
passages under study can hardly be overestimated. The leaflet will 
be sent for a two-cent stamp by the Publishers, 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 

There are innumerable works of value on the fourth 
Gospel. One of the most useful commentaries is that 
by Plummer in the Cambridge Bible series, avail- 
able also in an abridged form at a small price for 
pupils. All commentaries have valuable studies of 
the prologue to the Gospel. 












































































LESSON FOR JANUARY I 


III]. Questions For Stupy anp Discvs- 
SION. 


To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the class. } 


1. The Date and Purpose of the 
Fourth Gospel, (1.) What general 
characteristics of the Gospel justify the 
belief that it was not written earlier 
than the end of the first century? (2.) 
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| ‘« Nora is talking yet,’’ he said, laugh- 
| ing, ‘*wondering what I am going to do 
| with her ironing blanket, but I told her 
| I'd bring it right back.'’ Then he low- 
ered it through the window into the cel- 
lar, and Grace kept calling : 

‘‘Kitty, kitty; come, Jetty, come 
| Jetty,’’ till kitty did get on the carpet, 


What was-the motive for preparing the | and then she scrambled up in a hurry. 


Gospel, according to chapter 20? 
For what sort of people was it de- 
signed ? 

2. Its Relation to the Other Three. 


(4.) Wherein does it differ from the first | 


three gospels? (5.) Can these differ- 


(3-) | It really was Jetty, and you never saw 


| such a happy little cat as she was when 
| she was all cuddled up in Grace's arms. 
| She purred and purred, and seemed to 
| enjoy being talked to and stroked, as 


ences be better accounted for as due to | they went toward home. 


the writer's personality, or to those for 
whom he wrote, or to the interesting 
variations in our Lord’s methods and 
speech ? 

3. The Place of the Prologue in the 
Gospel. (6.) Given the central theme 
and distinct purpose of the Gospel, why 
did it need a prologue ? 

4. Jesus Christ, the Word. (7.) In 
what various ways did Jesus Christ be- 
come the revealer of God,? 

5. Jesus the Light of Men. (8.) Does 
this refer to his extension of human 
comprehension, or of human happiness, 
or of human hope ? 

6. “ To them gave he the right to be- 
come children of God.” (g.) Does the 
writer mean to be restrictive in his state- 
ment? 

7. ‘' We beheld his glory,...fullo 
grace and truth.” (10.) How does the 
first gospel confirm verse 15 in describing 
the Baptist’s first impression of Jesus? 
IV. Some LEapinc THovents. 

[General discussion under the leader’s direction. ] 

Light is sure to exhibit that which 
strives to hide away, but it illumines 
that which is genuinely beautiful. So 
association with Christ reveals our short- 
comings, but also strengthens real char- 
acter. 

‘‘Of his fulness we ail received.” 
The more one is a friend of Jesus and 
the longer he lives, the more certain is 
this tribute to his unfailing love. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 


tat 
The Lost Kitty 


(Continued from page 737) 


‘‘O, where is she?’’ sobbed Grace. 
‘« She'll starve to death.”’ 

Ned put his head on one side and 
listened very hard. Then he got up and 


walked around the corner of the house. 


‘‘Where are you going?’’ called 
Grace. 

‘‘Hark!’’ he said. ‘Kitty, kitty !"’ 

‘*Miaou! Miaou!'’ was answered, 


and Ned dropped quickly on his hands 
and knees. 
and cried out : 

‘‘O, do you suppose she is down 
there?’’ A cellar window was open, 
and Ned was trying to look down into 
the darkness. 

‘« There is a kitty there,’’ he answered, 
‘«but maybe it isn’t Jetty.’’ 


«O, it is! I’m sure it is! O, how 
shall we get her? Jetty, Jetty, is that 
your’’ 


‘* Miaou—aou!’’ 

‘¢O, it is Jetty! I know it is! 
can we get her out! 
and hand her to me?"’ 

‘*Then how should I get out? Be- 
sides, it’s a deep cellar, and I don’t know 
as I want to jump down into it.’’ 

** Well, then, get the key. I'll stay 
here and talk to Jetty so she won't get 
lonesome."’ 

‘« That's not so easy, little one,'’ said 
Ned. ‘‘The agent's office is way down 
town, and he wouldn't be there now, 
anyway.”’ 

‘But we've got to get her out! O, 
hear her try to climb up! Poor little 
Jetty! Brother Ned will get you out 
some way, | know he will!’’ 

‘‘I] have it!’’ said Ned, suddenly, 
and was off like ashot. Soon he came 
back, carrying a length of old carpet. 


How 
Can’t you get in 


Grace had followed him, 


Suddenly Grace said: ‘Why, Jetty 
| cat! You never thanked Brother Ned !”’ 

‘« That's a nice way to get out of it,’’ 
| laughed Ned. ‘You forgot it yourself !"’ 
‘Well, I thank you now, lots and 
| lots," answered Grace, ‘‘and when we 
| get home I'll give you a great big hug."’ 
| Then she held Jetty up and made 
her bow and shake hands, and she 
| purred so loud that Ned said he was 
|}sure she meant ‘‘Thank you.’’ The 
| whole family stood around and watched 
| Jetty drink her milk when she got home, 
| for they were as glad as Grace that the 
kitty was found. 

GLOUCESTER, Mass. 





The Cathedral 
| Etchings 


| Lichfield Cathedral (1522 inches) 
By MURRAY 


Durham Cathedral (1520 inches) 
Rheims Cathedral (15x24 inches) 


Burgos Cathedral (13x21 inches) 
HAIG’S FAMOUS ETCHINGS 


‘For the home, the Sunday-school room, 
the rectory, the parish house. 


A Beautiful 
Christmas Gift 
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Modern Words of the Same Meaning 


The American Standard Revised Bible is the ideal Version of the Scriptures 
for the home, because it substitutes for harsh and indelicate words or expres- 
sions, modern English terms which convey the same meaning. 


THE AMERICAN STANDARD 


Revised Bible 


Published by Thomas Nefson & Sons, 
is the latest translation of the Scriptures and therefore embodies the 
results of all the study and investigation of the 290 years which have 
elapsed since the publication of the King James Version of 1611. 
Competent critics unite in pronouncing it the ‘ best Version of 
the Scriptures ever published.” 
Write the publishers for specimen pages and complete catalogue. 





Over 80 styles. This is the only edition authorized by the American Revision 
Committee, and their endorsentent is on back of title page. 
Ask for Standard Ldition, 35¢. to $12. 


For sale by all booksellers. Write for Catalogue—sent free. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers 


7 East 18th Street, New York 














continues to occupy the leading place 
among children’s papers. In the quality 
of its stories and verse, artistically illus- 
trated, it exactly meets the requirements 
of Sunday-schools that desire to place 
in the hands of children a paper filled 
with bright, fresh matter, thoughtfully 
prepared and carefully edited. 
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Price 30 cents a year, or 25 cents a 
year each in clubs of ten or more to one 
address. 


} W. A. WILDE COMPANY, Boston and Chicago 
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Do you realize how difficult it will be to teach the philosophical Gospel of John to restiess boys and girls 
during the first two quarters of 1905? 


The “ILLUMINATED (TRAVEL) LESSONS’ 


by Rev. Wa. Byron Forbush, Ph.D., author of the “ Boy Problem,’’ will help you solve your difficulties, 
for they are especially designed to make a powerful appeal to the minds and hearts of young people. The plan 
is to study Jesus’ Life while the students are in the very atmosphere of the places where fils life was spent. 
wing, are areneed to accompany the International, Blakeslee, and all Outline Lessons on the Life of Christ. 
he SUNDAY MAGAZINE, LONDON: “ Jesus as a Man and as a Master has never been better pre- 
sented by any modern teacher.” 
nd postal card for Dr. Forbush’s complete descriptive circular, or 25 cents for the handbook to 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, Fifth Avenue and 19th Street, New York City 





We paid $600 for the original artist proofs 
from which our reproductions are accurately 
made. 


| Japan Edition. Printed by hand on 
imported Japan paper from a cop- 
per plate. Price (postage prepaid) 
each ° ‘ + $2.00 
Edition de Luxe. Impressions taken by 
hand on India paper, mounted 
with wide margins and remarque. 
Price (postage prepaid) each . $4.00 
| A discount of 25 per cent will be allowed 
where the set of four etchings, or any four 
| Or more, are ordered at one time. 
Send for illustrated circular. 


Published only by 
47 
THE CHURCHMAN CO. »,{2,"aierstte, 


(Publishers of Taz Cixurncuman.) 


VERY- UNDAY- 
THING FOR Scxoors 


The Pilgrim Lesson Helps, including edi- 
tions at 2 cents, 3 cents, 4 cents, and 5 cents 
per quarter. 

The Wellspring, Visitor, and Mayflower. 
Our attractive Sundav-school papers. 
| ‘The Bible Study Union and all other Lesson 
| Helps at publishers’ prices. 
| _The International two years’ Beginners’ 

Course for little children, published in “ ‘The 

Little Pilgrim'’ with accompanying picture 

cards. § cents each per quarter. Samples 

free. 
Our text-books for advanced classes, entitled 

The Books of the Bible in connection with 

their Place in History, and The Prophets, 
| as Statesmen and Preachers, each by Prof. 

H. T. Fowler of Brown University. 50 cents 
| postpaid. 
| Exchangeable Libraries for Sunday-schools 
| give a school the reading of three times as many 

books as the same money would buy. $1.50 
and $2 so per month, no advance fee. 

Our Catalogues tell all about these things. 
Will you have them ? 


The Pilgrim Press, Boston Be 

















on the International Lessons for 1905. Contains ser- 

Monday Club Sermons mons by some of the ablest and most thoughtful ministers in 

the country upon the lessons for the coming year. It includes among its contributors such men as Dr. 

C. E. Jefferson, Dr_ David Gregg, Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, Dr. W. E. Griffis, Dr. A. E. Dunning, Dr. 

Willard Scott, Dr. Francis E. Clark, and others equally able and almost as well known. Published at 

$1.25. Special price to Sunday-school teachers, $1.00, postpaid ; or $1.25 including a year’s subscription 
he Pilgrim Teacher. As teachers’ helps they are invaluable. 


Agencies ai Neo YorK md The Pilgrim Press j* Pepcer, Steves, Begtee 


icago 

















The Pocket Edition 
|] ofthe International Lessons 





A beautiful little book bound in fine leather 
and gold, containing 

The Lessons for 1905 in both the 

King James and American Re- 

vised Versions. 

The Golden Text for each lesson. 

Fifty-two blank pages for notes. 
The Pocket Edition is a choice gift to class or 
school. It is just the thing for use at odd 
moments when the Bible or the lesson paper is 
not at hand. 


Issued in one edition only—teather bound. 
Price, 50 cents 
The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ten or more copies, 
40 cents each 
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Healthful and nourishing. 
The ideal cold weather drink. 


BENSDORP’S 


ROYAL DUTCH 


COCOA 


Ask for the Cocoa with the yellow wrapper, 
THAT’S BENSDORP’S. 
All Grocers, 




















THE BUSINESS. END. OF "is “SUNDAY SCHOOL 
'Y THEO. M 


tnniractve hay on ns 8. work and 
Full from cover to cover with descrip- 
tions and illustrations of vee “ways and & 
means” for increasing the of Sunday 
Sent entirely FREE upon request 
HAMMOND PUBLISHING CO., Dept. 4, Milwaukee, Wis. J 


ni helpful 
thods. 





WILDE’S 
Bible Pictures 


PP Bible pictures have found a place in 











G. J. M. writes from 
Binghamton, N._ Y.: 
**T have given the pen 
a good trial, and find 
it very satisfactory.’ 
The Sunday School 
Times Fountain Pen. 
Price, $1.50. As good 
as any $2.50 pen. 


The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 





ds of schools and homes, because they 
ps without a doubt, the finest collection ever 
published. 

We already have a list of over 500 sub- 


jects, and are constantly adding to it. These 
pictures can be used in connection with the 
International or any special series of lessons, 
and will be found so to illustrate the text that 
the mind will more readily comprehend the 
thought involved in it. Price, 1 cent 
each. No orders received for less than ten 
copies. Size of card, 6x8 inches. 


Catalogues and lists sent free on request. 
W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


Western Braancn 
CHICAGO 


120 Boyviston Sr. 
BOSTON 














Goop INCOMES FOR ALL 
25 to 30 per cent commission 
to get orders for our celebrated 
Teas, C — Spices, Extracts, 
and Baking Powder. Beautiful 
Presents and Coupons with every 
purchase. Charges paid. For 

mpt attention, address Mr. 
L., care of se Pe 
American Tea Compa ) 
x 289, 31-33 "Vesey § N.Y 











Advertisements have introduced you 
te some of the best things you have. 




















NORTHFIELD 
HYMNAL 


By GEO. C. STEBBINS 
x »stpaid. $ . 
” ‘Rewern Ble Seats free to . 
*astors, etc. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
Ch ___ Chicago—New York 


THAT SONG BOOK — 


of TILLMAN’S for SUNDAY-SCHOOLS you 


must see. Send 24 cents for sample copy. 
CHARLIE D. TILLMAN 
14 Austell Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 





When answering advertisements, 


please 
montion The Sunday Schoot Times. ; 


The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 











January 1, 1905. Topic: Our Goals 
for 1905. (Phil. 3 : 12-16.) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MoON.—Growth by feeding (1 Peter 2 : 1-5). 
‘TUES.—An ‘Increase Campaign"’ (1 Cor. 


3: 1-8) 
WED.—Harmony with all (2 Cor. 13 : 11- 


14). 
THURS.—A good example (1 ‘Tim. 4 : 12-16). 
FRI.—A good witness (Acts § : 29-32). 








SAT.—Victories (1 John 5 : 1-5). 








IRST of all let us be glad that we 
Let us be sorry | 


have not attained. 
for our failures and sins, but let us 
rejoice that this new year brings some- 
thing new, and is not merely to repro- 
duce old years. 
experiences, 
successes, 
shortcomings, too; but we shall be 
ahead of last year and its failures and 
shortcomings. We may fall short of a 
high goal and yet be far ahead of where 
we would be in attaining low ones. 
Paul seems to be happy in the thought 
that for him life is not worn out. He is 
not through with it. There is a good 


new opportunities, new 


| deal of it which he expects to live and 


to enjoy living. Indeed, the very words 


| “high calling” mean rather ‘‘upward 





calling.” The goal recedes. He follows 
but the voice that calls advances, so 
that while he makes progress always he 
yet does not overtake the goal or appre- 
hend the blessed end, some day to be 
reached surely, but far, far away. 
54 

What Paul stretched away toward 
were the things before. He says ex- 
Saggy A they were not the things behind. 

e did not mean Christ. He did not 
propose to forget Him or his cross and 
resurrection, and he did not mean to 


forget the lessons of his failures; but he | 
did mean that old experiences of Christ | 


were inadequate—good enough for their 
day, but to be superseded by better ex- 
periences. He would have scorned to 
sing 
“ Where is the blessedness I knew 
When. first I saw the Lord ?’’ 


Far exceeded, he would have replied, by | 
more blessedness since. We are to ad- | 
vance upon our life, and to be more, see 


more, feel more, know more, this new | 


| Advertising Rates 


year. 

’ The supreme thing to be sought this 
year is the larger knowledge and the 
better service of Christ. We must defi- 
nitely plan to get to know Christ better. 
And the ways are clear and open—Bible | 
study and prayer. Let us begin the 
year with new and definite plans. 
we do no more or no better Bible study, 
if we pray no more or no more really 
than last year, we shall know Christ no 
better and lay hold on him no more 
closely. This should be deait with as a 
matter of distinct duty. If we make no 


progress toward Christ, it will be our | 


own fault. We can absolutely count | 
upon knowing him better if we become 
close students of his life and teaching | 
and practise prayer more faithfully. 

And we can only serve Christ better | 
as we are ourselves better Christians. 
Finer service must come from finer 
characters. It is true that service and 


character react, and that each supports | 


the other. 
we are. 

is necessary that we should become more 
like Christ—lay hold on him deeper. It 
is in our own control. He will be found 
by those who seek him if they seek him 
with a whole heart. 

“~ 


The Christian goal is the only goal 
that cannot be run past. 

We are running toward some goal, 
whether consciously chosen or not, 
What is yours? 

**My goal is God,” says Paul. 
is. no other good or worthy. 


But, after all, we do because 


There | 


We are to go on to new | 


also to new failures and | 


If | 


To do more and better work, it-| 


DECEMBER 17, 1904 


NO SUBSTITUTE 


has yet been found for cod 
liver oil. There are so-called 
extracts, wines and cordials of 
cod liver oil that are said to 
contain the active principles 
but not the oil itself. This is 
absurd on its face. You might 
as well extract the active prin- 
ciples of wheat and make 
bread with them. The best 
form of cod liver oil, that can 
be digested and assimilated 


most easily, is Scott’s Emul- 
sion. 





We'll send you a sample free. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York, 


CHRISTMAS | 
CANDY 


is something you want pure. We guaran- 
tee our goods as strictly pure in color and 
material. We use only the absolutely 
non-poisonous colors. We have a fine 
line of Bon Bons and Chocolates, finer 
than ever before, and prices no more. 
Send your committee to look at our 
goods and packages, for festivals and en- 
tertainments. We know we can suit you. 

Samples may be seen at our office 33d and 
Market Sts., or N. E. Cor. Chestnut and oth 
Sts., and 15 South 13th St., Philadelphia. We 


shall be very happy to show our line and have 
your orders. 


CROFT AND ALLEN COMPANY 
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The fact that The Sunday School Times 
declines anywhere from $10,000 to 
$20,000 of advertising in a year rightly 
strengthens the subscribers’ confidence 
- = advertisements that are not de- 
clined. 


Or: Sunday Shoal Times 


| 














Philadelphia, December 17, 1904 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter 





80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 
| insertion (fourteen ines to the inch), For 
detailed information, address ‘The Religious 
| Press | Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times i: published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, ‘Chese rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
| age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 
One copy, or any number of 
$1.00 copies less than five, will be sent 
| to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
. . One free copy addi- 
Free Copies  jionaiwill be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘The Sunday School ‘limes will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 —_ : 

wpe or more copies, separately addressed, 5 chines 
eac 

| Kor Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 14 Pater- 
noster Square, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 
| paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. Mr. Downie can also supply the other 
public ations of ‘The Sunday School Times Company. 
The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
teme paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to 

| emable all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will 
| be sent Sree, upon application. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TimEs Co,, Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| 
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THE WISDOM CALENDAR 


A Beautiful, Useful, and Inexpensive Gift 


T HAS twelve leaves—one for each month. It hangs anywhere you please, by an eyelet which fastens the 

leaves together. At the top of each leaf there is a text of Scripture printed in large type, and just under 

it several other texts printed in a smaller, but easily readable type. These texts are for putting away in 

one’s memory. They were chosen by Mr. Frank Woods, a Christian worker of long experience. Below 

the memory texts are the Lesson Titles, Lesson References, and Golden Texts of the International Lessons 

for the month. Below these is the calendar itself, with references for daily Bible reading given with each day, 
and with selected Bible texts in the odd spaces. There is a sheet, or leaf, like this for each month in 1905. 

The Wisdom Calendar is printed in two colors on fine, tinted paper. It measures approximately 54 

by 834 inches. For one hundred copies, or more, the price (the publishers paying the postage) is 7 cents 

each. For ten or more copies, 8 cents each ; single copy, 10 cents. For school or class or individual it is a 

beautiful little gift that will be useful the year round. 


WHAT OTHERS THINK OF IT 





**It is well done.’’— The Rev. Dr. A. F. Schauf- 
fier, New York City. 


**It is pratical, convenient, and I am sure will 
prove very helpful during the entire year to come.”’ 
—LEdwin L. Shuey, Dayton, Ohio. 


‘* Like all other things coming from The Sunday 
School Times Company, it is filled with good things. 
I shall prize it highly, and already it finds a promi- 
nent place in my study.’’— Zhe Rev. S. M. Johnson, 
Jr., Atwater, O. 


‘*T placed it immediately before my desk, and I 
am very glad to have the Scripture passages and 
the International Lessons before me from day to 
day. As far as I have been able to examine the 
calendar, the selections are very carefully made, and 
I am glad to have this additional evidence of your 
enterprise.’’— 7he Rev. Dr. John S. Stahr, Presi- 
dent of Franklin and Marshall College, Lancas- 
ter, Pa. 


‘It is one of the neatest and most attractive I 
ever saw.’’—G, W. Smith, Guerryton, Ala. 


‘*It has given me new thoughts heavenward and 
uplifting, even before the new year has come in.”’ 
—/j. S. Burkhart, Dickinson, Pa. 


‘*T want to express my appreciation of the beau- 
tiful Calendar. It is what I have had in mind for 
a long time, but am glad that the Times Company 
has done it so much better.’’—J/r. J. 7. Chyno- 
weth, General Secretary of the Wisconsin Sunday- 
school Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 


‘* Please accept my thanks for the very useful 
little calendar that you sent me. I know from ex- 
perience that such a daily reminder, and source of 
Bible truths dealt out so wisely, can have large in- 
fluence on the lives of conscientious, thoughtful 
persons. I hope it may have a large circulation,’’ 
—Professor Ira M. Price, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Walnut 


**It is certainly a beautiful combination of help- 
fulness and usefulness,’’—/. A. McBride, Secretary 
of St. James Afternoon Sunday-school, Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada, 


‘*I am sure I shall be delighted to look up the 
references which it mentions, They are very well 
chosen, and very fitly illustrate the topic of the 
month.’’—C. M. Crawford, Secretary and Treas- 
urer of Chalmers Sunday-school, Kingston, Ontario, 
Canada, 


‘It is the most unique and the very best I have 
seen or ever received. I trust I may be able to get 
all the good from same which is there, but in this 
age, where we all live such busy lives, I fear we are 
often too neglectful about preparing ourselves with 
this part of the armor of God, the sword of the 
Spirit. However, with it before us in such tangi- 
ble form as the calendar affords, I for one will 
endeavor to profit by it.’”’—A/iss Bessie M. Bare 
rows, Evansville, Ind. 


Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Will You Do Your Club Organizer the Favor 


to hand him the renewal of your subscription early? He has numerous persons to see in renewing the club. 


If you will cut out and sign this blank and hand it to him he will heartily appreciate your kindness. 
The space at the right of the blank is for the name of that fellow-teacher of yours who could get just 
as much real help from the Times as you may have received, and whom you can secure as a new subscriber 


to be added to the club of which you are a member. 


It is not necessary to use this 
blank. It is simply for your con- 


The club organizer will thank you for that name, too. 





To the Club Organizer of The Sunday School Times 


Sasuitahaavngennseseitasiuebiiaeseis Sunday-School. 
































































































































































pe As a member of your club, I shall be glad I am glad to propose 
to have you renew my subscription to The 
Tide Gdeuk te wet to be seat lp Sunday School Tiaser. 27g aac aea encima os 
the subscriber to The Sunday School . SN IIIT si snesscccseicncinehasiainiiialitinaaiias 
Times Co., but is to be given to the ee 
tlub-organiser, who will see that TIED -scchcnesnietnsiteapssiqutenbionainonicereentbiunienssiit as one who desires to join your club of 
soci wisi oom cw aan Ny A SC ene tae erernnnntner nee ee neeanr a Sea subscribers to The Sunday School Times. 





The Sunday School Times Co. 





Herewith you will find the subscription price for ll subscription . 


LD Jit seitsebiei chianingsbeabbababdshensarbabbulbbenindsddindieandeebateadaiiéinind 
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This is the Maid of fair renown 

Who scrubs the floors of Spotiess Town. 
To find a speck when she is through 
Would take a pair of specs or two. 

And her employment isn’t slow, 

For she employs SAPOLIO. 


Ever since there have been homes, 
scrubbing has been considered the 
hardest part of the day’s work, 


SAPOLIO 


has changed that, and to-day, every 
surface, from the kitchen floor to the 
most delicate paint in the parlor, can 
be kept pocuey clean by SAPOLIO 
rubbed lightly on with a brush or a 
cloth, and rinsed off with clear water, 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


@ FaAmous nuans 
OF ThE TORLD 
Their Origin And Cheiy Romance 


THE DELINEATOR 


beginning with the January number, will present a_unique series of articles on the “ Famous 
Hymns of the World,” which will interest all lovers of sacred music. 

There has been qpthered together a wealth of incident connected with these various songs of 
praise, in addition to the stories of their origin, which makes these papers one of the most valuable 
contributions to the literature of church music. 

In the course of their production nearly a thousand letters were written to clergymen of all de- 
nominations, and their replies furnished an absorbingly interesting fund of anecdote bearing 
upon the hymns. 

_, THE DELINEATOR for 1905 will be a stronger magazine than ever before—the best of any pub- 
lished for woman; a veritable cyclopedia of all she wants to know and read about pertaining to 
“Her” life in the home and out of it. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


If you will answer this advertisement promptly and mention this magazine we will mail you, FREE, a 
copy of THe Detingator’s beautiful Art Fase printed in tint, showing in a series of eleven superb draw- 
ings the progress of style in woman’s dress during the past one hundred years—ten years apart. These 
panels are well worthy of framing. 

Enclose four cents in stamps to cover postage, please. 


Get The Delineator To-Day 


of your newsdealer, or any Butterick agent, or of the publishers at 15c. a copy, $1.00 a year. 
THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY, Limited, BUTTERICK BUILDING, NEW YORE 
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| Doubled, 
My Salary \ 


in \ = 
Iwo Months 47% 


FEW months ago I was a saleswoman earning 
$6.00 a week. Desiring to obtain more, | an- 
swered an advertisement of the Commercial Cor- 
nw panes Schools of Rochester, New York, 
accepted their offer to teach me kkeeping 


res 
free and place me in a position as soon as I was 


qualified to keep a set of books. 
knew absolutely nothing about bookkeeping, yet 
by the time I had completed my eighteenth lesson 
the schools procured for me my present position as 
head bookk with a large manufacturing con- 
cern, at exactly double the salary I was formerly 
earning. I cannot say too much in favor of the 
thoroughly practical and yet simple course of in- 
struction in bookkeeping taught by the Commer- 
cial Correspondence Schools. I could not have 
learned what I did in a business college in six 
months. Besides, a business college course would 
not only have cost me .00, but I should have 
had to give up my_ daily employment to attend 
school. s it was, I studied in the evening, an 
earned my living during the day, and I did not 
y one cent for instruction until I was placed in 


y present position. 
(Sign CLARA DONER, 
Limerick, N. Y. 


OUR FREE BOOK 
HELPED HER 


Miss Doner started on the road to success after 
reading the Commercial Correspondence School’s 
free book, “‘How to Become an Expert Book- 
keeper.”’ This book tells how you can learn book- 
keeping and pay your tuition after a position has 
been secured for you. If you are without employ- 
ment, or if you are engaged in uncongenial or un- 
remunerative employment, a copy, ot this book 
baa be sent you absolutely free. rite for it to- 

y to 


The Commercial Correspondence Schools, 
438 A, Commercial Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 


At the start I 























Individual Communion 


Why permit 
a custom” at 
the commun- 
ion table which you would not tolerate in your own 
home? Individual Communion Cups are sanitary, 
Let us send you a list of nearly 3,000 churches 
where they are in use. Send for Pree Book, 
We offer a Trial Outfit free to any church, 











When answering advertisements, please mention The Sunday School Times. 














OXFORD BIBLES 


H Just published! The problem solved! 
The Oxford Teachers’, Bible ji:).°e.5ei Gis os 
Alphabet 


Aetes Oxford Sunday-School Scholar’s Bible 


With All the Helps arranged Under One Alphabet — Both illustrated with lat- 
est photographs from the Holy Land. The only Teachers’ and Scholars’ Bibles having all the 
Helps Under One Alphabet. or sale by ail booksellers. Send for catalogue. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch, 91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 























Sanitary Communion Outfit Co. 7 St. Rochester, N.Y. 








INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 
for particulars. Ask for oom 
George H. Springer, 


ashing- 


Made of several materials. 


Oo. 21. 
Manager, 258 and_260 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. 















UALIKE OTH 


LYMYER 
CHURCH 


BELLS. 
SWEETER MORE DUR- 
ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 


OUR FREE CATALOGUE 
TELLS WAY 


ELL S ‘ ' 
WRITE TO CINCINNATI BELL FOUNDRY CO. CINCINNATI, 0. 





CHURCH BELLS act¥esis 


Sest NE ou Copper and ‘Tin. Get our price. 


t 
McSHAN 





purest refined copper anc 


‘Vhe most perfect, highest class hells in the world. 


Meneely & Co.. Waterviiet. West Troy P. O., N.Y 


foot ene ong IGT 


dimensions. Book of Light and 


estis ate free. 








California Information 








California is a big state; large of area, 


rich 


scenic features, and with a future full of 


great promise. 


less interested in knowing about this won- 


derful commonwealth, 


with more than half a hundred beautiful il- 
lustrations and a complete map of the state 
in colors, has been issued by the Chicago & 


North-Western Railway. 


densed and interesting form, a mass of in- 
formation on various subjects of interest, 
including a list of hotels at California tourist 
Sent 
to any address on receipt of four cents in | 
Kniskern, P. T. M., Chi- 


points with their rates, capacity, etc. 


stamps. W. B. 
cago, LIL 


BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore, Md. | 


THE GENVINE MENFELY BFI|S 


1. P. Frink, sst Pearl St., New York. 
in natural wealth, tremendous in its 
Every American is more or 


A forty-page folder, 


It contains, in con- 








A Pilgrimage to Jerusalem 


By CuHarLes GALLAUDET TRUMBULL 


Containing the letters which appeared in The Sunday 
School Times, with much additional matter. 


500 pages, handsomely illustrated with 
50 full-page reproductions of photographs 
chiefly made by the author. 


The epoch-making pilgrimage of 800 American 
Sunday-school workers to the World’s Sunday- 
School Convention in Jerusalem is described in 
this book with penetrating observation and vivid 
word-painting. Mr. Trumbull not only tells the 
wonderful story of the cruise and convention in the 
easy and delightful vein which characterizes his 
writings, but he makes the Holy Land a very real 
land to the teacher and Bible student. Every 
Sunday-school library should contain a copy of 
this book. . Price, $1.50. Limited Edition, in 
half leather, signed by the author, and with a_ sep- 
arate photograph of the Central Committee, for 
sale to the pilgrims only, at $2.00 per volume. 

The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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America’s Winter Resorts 






Daniels, G. 

















gy 


For a copy, send a two-cent stamp to George H. 
P. A., New York Central, New York. 


THE 


PELOUBETS 


SELECT 
NOTES 


No other publication begins to furnish 
the inspiration, instruction, and infor- 
mation found in Select Notes. The vol- 
ume for 1905 excels all previous issues 
in many important respects. Inductive 
Studies, placed at the beginning of each 
lesson, leads the teacher to go direct to the 
Bible, and learn first from its pages what 
can be learned about the lesson. Every Sun- 
day-school worker who desires to do the best 
possible work should own a copy. Price, 
in cloth, postpaid, $1.25. Sold by all 
booksellers. 


W.A. WILDE COMPANY 
Boston and Chicago 











SIMPLE LIFE 


By CHARLES WAGNER 


This is one of the greatest books of the present day, 
and President Roosevelt says of it: ‘*l am preaching 


your book to my countrymen.” 200 pages. Paper 
cover, 30 cents ; Cloth bound, 60 cents. Sent by mail, 

»stpaid, on receipt of price by J. S. OGILVIE PUB- 
ASHING COMPANY. 158 Rose Street, New York. 


Lyman Abbott's Popular 


COMMENTARY ON JOHN 


is one of the most important and desirable helps tor 
Christian workers and Sunday-school teachers and * 


scholars. Be sure to get ft in addition to any other 
lesson helps. 
1 volume. Itlustrated. Postpaid, $1.50. 


| A. S. BARNES & CO., New York 





Send ten cents for a sample set of The 
Sunday School Times Lesson Pictures 











